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HEUi  nno  impoRfnnT  books 

GAIL:  PHYSICS  WORKBOOK  ANO  LABORATORY  GUIDE 

Eighty  experiments  tied  to  life  situations  that  make  physics 
more  meaningful  and  more  purposeful  for  today.  Units  on 
aviation,  radio,  photography. 

GRUENBERG-BINGHAM:  BIOLOGY  AND  MAN 

A  new  approach  to  biology  that  cuts  across  traditional  lines. 
Attention  is  centered  on  man  early  in  Unit  One.  Thereafter 
man  continues  to  be  the  center  of  attention,  with  other  living 
things  discussed  as  they  are  related  to  man  and  as  they  fill 
out  the  complete  picture  of  life. 

AHRENS  BUSH-EASLEY:  LIVING  CHEMISTRY 

A  modern  approach  to  the  teaching  of  chemistry.  First  teaches 
fundamental  principles,  then  shows  how  chemistry  functions 
in  everyday  living.  Problem  approach.  $2.28.  Laboratory 
Problems  $0.80. 

Prices  subject  to  discount. 
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•  A  carefully  graded  and  comprehen* 
sive  program  of  grammar  and  usage 

•  Abundant  practice  and  application 
within  children’s  experiences 

•  Literary  values  which  inspire  and 
guide  seif  expression 

•  Unusual  attractiveness  of  content 
and  illustrations  done  in  the  new 
lllustratone 
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New  Jersey  Is  Behind  Goal 

New  Jersey,  on  December  31,  had 
7,135  members  enrolled  in  the  N.E.A., 
or  26  per  cent  of  the  estimated  27,750 
teachers  employed  in  the  public  schools 
of  the  State.  According  to  the  Mid¬ 
year  Membership  Report,  New  Jersey, 
in  December,  had  76  fewer  members 
in  the  N.E.A.  than  were  enrolled  by 
May  31,  1943.  By  the  time  the  annual 
report  is  issued  in  May,  it  is  expected 
that  New  Jersey  will  make  up  the  deficit 
of  76  members  and  will  raise  the  en¬ 
rollment  to  a  new  peak,  in  keeping 
with  the  trend  that  exists  throughout 
the  nation. 

A  comparison  of  the  December 
31  report  with  the  report  of  the 
same  date  of  the  preceding  year 
shows  that  the  N.E.A.  has  made 
a  net  gain  of  40,000  members.  An 
additional  90,000  members  must 
be  secured  before  May  31  if  the 
N.E.A.  is  to  achieve  its  goal  of 
330,000  members. 

New  Jersey,  which  is  eighth  in  rank 
in  the  number  of  public  school  teach¬ 
ers  employed,  is  twenty-second  in  rank 
among  the  states  in  respect  to  the  per¬ 
centage  of  its  teachers  enrolled. 

New  Jersey  has  a  job  to  do.  Let’s 
do  it  now. 

Higher  Salaries  Are  Needed 

In  an  open  letter  addressed  to  school- 
board  members,  P.T.A.  members,  news¬ 
paper  editors,  and  other  community 
leaders,  the  N.E.A.  asks,  “What  chance 
has  your  boy  or  girl  without  capable 
teachers?”  To  keep  well-qualified 
teachers,  and  to  enlist  new  recruits, 
higher  salaries  must  be  paid,  it  de¬ 
clares. 

Its  figures,  in  pictograph  form,  re¬ 
veal  that  physicians,  lawyers,  veterina¬ 
rians,  factory  workers,  and  public 
health  nurses  all  receive,  on  the  aver¬ 
age,  more  than  teachers.  In  fact,  an¬ 
nual  salaries  of  teachers  are  $600  be¬ 
low  the  average  wage  of  factory  em¬ 
ployees. 

The  letters  .were  financed  by  the 
N.E.A.  War  and  Peace  Fund. 


War  and  Peace  Fund 

Give,  to  improve  the  tuturel 
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Teach  Wisely 

Avoiding  Labels 


Incite  Progress 
Through  Experiment 


Overcome  Deficit 
Of  College  Men 


Urge  Education 

Of  New  Teachers 


Consider  Effect 

Of  War  on  Youth 


STAND  FOR  THE  BEST  in  educational  ideologies,  examining  each  innovation  on 
the  basis  of  logic,  reasonableness,  objectives,  results.  Labels  confuse.  We 
want  the  best  of  traditional  education  combined  with  the  best  of  progressive 
education,  with  openings  through  which  the  best  of  other  past  and  future 
philosophies  can  1^  inducted.  We  want  an  educational  program  that  assures 
the  mastery  and.  use  of  fundamental  skills  and  knowledge  through  interest- 
provoking  activities  with  a  wholesome  allowance  for  pupil  choice  and  guidance 
by  teachers.  We  care  not  what  the  system  be  called  so  long  as  it  seems  sensible 
and  secures  the  results  we  expect. 

Experiment  constantly  to  secure'  better  learning  processes  on  the  part  of 
pupils.  An  enlightened  factory  management,  reports  the  January  Educational 
Research  Bulletin,  recently  was  concerned  over  abnormally  low  production,  which 
it  attributed  to  poor  working  conditions.  It  modified  those  conditions  in  an 
effort  to  increase  comfort  and  reduce  strain  on  the  part  of  employees.  It  was 
surprised  to  find  that  almost  any  change  led  to  increased  production.  Increased 
light  had  this  effect,  but  so  did  decreased  light.  The  same  was  true  of  both 
longer  and  shorter  intervals  between  rest  periods.  There  seemed  no  rhyme  nor 
reason  in  the  situation.  At  last  it  dawned  on  the  experimenters  that  the  critical 
factor  was  the  attitude  of  the  workers.  The  latter  knew  that  the  management  was 
making  a  serious  effort  to  improve  working  conditions  and  therefore  felt  they 
were  being  treated  as  human  beings  rather  than  mere  cogs  in  a  machine.  Hence, 
whatever  change  was  made,  morale  improved  and  production  increased.  The 
situation  which  obtains  in  wise  educational  experimentation  is  not  altogether 
dissimilar. 

E,eflect  on  the  fact  that  we  shall  face  unprecedented  post-war  problems  with 
a  totally  inadequate  supply  of  college  and  university  graduates  in  the  age  group 
from  twenty-one  to  twenty-four.  To  overcome  this  deficit  is  of  paramount 
importance  to  the  country.  We  must  support  legislative  proposals  to  finance 
the  future  education  of  returning  veterans,  to  enable  the  nation  to  wipe  out 
the  educational  deficit  created  by  the  war,  and  to  give  renewed  vitality  to 
our  fundamental  doctrine  of  equality  of  opportunity  for  all. 

\ ISUALIZE  THE  DECLINE  of  teacher  education.  Teacher  training  institutions  are 
enrolling  only  about  40  per  cent  as  many  students  as  were  enrolled  in  1940-41. 
Qualifications  of  teachers  have  been  rolled  back.  All  over  the  country  teachers 
lacking  adequate  professional  training  are  entering  the  classroom,  with  emergency 
certificates  being  issued  by  the  thousands.  Our  educational  system  must  avoid 
the  indictment  cast  upon  the  schools  of  an  enemy  nation  by  Colonel  Hans  C. 
Adamson  of  the  Army  Air  Forces  who  drifted  on  a  rubber  raft  in  the  Pacific 
for  three  weeks  with  Captain  Eddie  Rickenbacker.  Colonel  Adamson  states, 
“It  must  be  understood  that  Japan  is  running  out  of  brainpower,  not  manpower. 
The  faulty  Japanese  school  system  is  going  to  defeat  the  nation.” 

Examine  the  extent  to  which  this  nation  is  fighting  its  production  war  on 
the  labor  of  children.  About  1,000,000  more  boys  and  girls  of  14  to  17  were 
at  work  in  the  early  part  of  1943  than  would  have  been  employed  except  for 
the  war.  The  number  of  establishments  found  violating  the  child  labor  law 
increased  197  per  cent  over  1941.  One  of  our  great  needs  is  the  establishment 
of  the  right  relationship  between  learning  and  labor.  Future  America  needs 
good  citizens  who  have  been  educated  to  a  sense  of  their  civic  responsibilities 
towards  service  and  production,  and  who  have  been  given  the  tools  with  which 
to  carry  out  those  responsibilities.  We  cannot  look  with  complacency  on  what 
is  happening  to  our  young  people. 


In  all  sincerity. 

President. 
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More  than  98  per  cent  of  youth  don't  go  wrong. 
Schools  and  business  find  a  meeting  ground. 


YOUTH  SHOWS  «  n  one  large  county  of  this 

TWO  PICTURES  which  there  were 

in  residence  95,600  public 
school  children  in  1943,  more 
than  93,911  were  not  hailed  before  the  Juvenile  Court. 
In  other  words,  more  than  98  per  cent  of  the  young  people 
of  that  district  were  not  subject  to  court  action,  and 
therefore  it  can  be  assumed  that  they  were  reasonably 
well-behaved. 

These  data  in  reality  represent  the  reverse  side  of 
juvenile  delinquency,  but  it  is  a  side  from  which  inter¬ 
esting  conclusions  can  also  be  drawn,  without  being 
accused  of  either  undue  pessimism  or  unwarranted  op¬ 
timism.  'Ihe  reverse  side  of  the  juvenile  problem  calls 
attention  to  the  fact  that  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
youth  are  facing  the  uncertainties  of  the  future  with  as 
much  resolution,  good  sense,  and  hope  as  did  their  moth¬ 
ers  and  fathers  before  them. 

There  is  distinct  danger,  when  we  register  concern 
over  the  misdeeds  of  a  few,  that  we  overlook  the  hne 
qualities  of  the  many.  Radio  warnings,  newspaper  head¬ 
lines,  and  March  of  Time  releases  tend  to  stamp  all 
young  people  with  delinquency  whether  they  be  good  or 
bad.  Young  people  are  the  first  to  realize  and  resent 
the  situation. 

If  more  than  98  per  cent  of  our  boys  and  girls  have 
done  nothing  to  warrant  court  attention,  we  may  con¬ 
clude  that  in  most  of  our  homes  parents  are  still  rearing 
their  children  properly;  in  most  of  our  schook  teachers 
are  continuing  to  do  a  good  job  in  helping  youngsters 
to  find  themselves;  in  most  of  our  churches  and  other 
youth  agencies  children  are  still  finding  inspiration  and 
guidance  leading  toward  wise  growth  of  character  and 
personality.  The  home,  the  school,  and  the  church  have 
not  failed,  despite  the  sudden  attention  given  delinquency 
by  the  press,  the  radio,  and  the  screen. 

Charles  P.  Taft,  former  director  of  Community  War 
Services,  is  quoted  in  a  recent  article  as  saying  that 
throughout  the  country  only  one  girl  in  1,700  found 
herself  in  trouble  with  the  police.  What  influences  are 
working  to  keep  the  other  1,699  girk  living  decent, 
normal  lives?  The  answer  is  obvious — the  same  influences 
that  have  always  been  vital  in  the  development  of  youth. 

Juvenile  excellency  far  outweighs  juvenile  delinquency! 
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FORTUISE  STORY  That  the  series  of  meetings 
BREWS  FERMEIST  P'^o"‘oted  by  the  National 

Education  Association  and 
the  National  Association  of 
Manufacturers  is  producing  a  workable  synthesk  of  view- 
|>oints  relative  to  the  improvement  of  education  k  clearly 
demonstrated  in  one  of  its  by-products — an  article  that 
appeared  recently  in  Fortune  Magazine  entitled  “Ferment 
in  Education.”  The  magazine,  which  represents  big  busi¬ 
ness  and  sells  at  one  dollar  per  copy  to  165,000  people, 
declared: 

“Our  country  is  not  going  to  be  any  better  than  our 
school  system;  in  very  measurable  part  we  shall  get 
exactly  the  school  system  we  pay  for.” 

A  ferment  is  indeed  working  when  the  magazine  ob¬ 
serves,  “Classes  are  too  large.  .  .  .  Teacher  salaries  are 
so  low  that  skilled  and  well-trained  persons  are  not  at¬ 
tracted  to  the  profession.  .  .  .  Many  school  systems  pay 
maintenance  men,  carpenters,  and  electricians  more  than 
the  highest  paid  teacher.” 

A  meeting  of  minds  is  inevitable  when  educators  and 
business  men  hold  in  the  forefront  the  objective  of  de¬ 
veloping  to  the  utmost  the  potential  capacities  of  every 
man  and  woman. 


Capsules  Wisdom 


Praise — intelligent,  critical,  persistent,  sympathetic 
praise — is  the  most  powerful  tool  in  the  hands  of  a 
skillful  teacher. — C.  C.  Cotner. 


No  matter  what  we  have  suffered  we  must  forgive 
those  who  injured  us,  and  remember  only  the  lesson 
learned. — Mme.  Chang  Kai-shek. 


“Crisk”  in  Chinese  is  written  in  two  characters.  The 
first  means  “danger”  while  the  second  means  “oppor¬ 
tunity.” 
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Our  earth  k  degenerate  in  these  latter  days.  There 
are  signs  that  the  world  is  coming  to  an  end.  Children 
no  longer  obey  their  parents.  Everyone  wants  to  write 
a  book.  The  end  of  the  world  is  near— Egyptian  priest, 
4000  B.  C. 

AAA 


When  you’re  at  war,  you  think  about  a  better  life; 
when  you’re  at  peace,  you  think  about  a  more  comfortable 
one. — Thornton  Wilder. 
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Dr,  Tink  Presents  Salary  Committee*s  First  Report  N.J.E.A.  Buys  Two  Films 
On  Subject  of  State  Minimum  Salary  Schedule  Plan  To  Show  Education's  Role 
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'Fhe  salary  conunittee  of  the  NJ.E.A., 
under  the  chairmanship  of  Dr.  Ed¬ 
mund  L.  Tink  of  Kearny,  in  its  pre¬ 
liminary  report  places  its  approval 
upon  equal  minimum  salaries  for 
equal  education  and  experience  regard¬ 
less  of  the  teacher’s  assignment. 

Details  of  the  proposed  State  mini¬ 
mum  salary  schedule,  which  have  al¬ 
ready  been  presented  to  the  Executive 
Committee,  are  based  upon  the  present 
State  minimum  salary  law.  They  pro¬ 
vide  that,  in  first  and  second  class  coun¬ 
ties,  the  minimum  salaries  for  teachers 
without  degrees  shall  be  $1,200,  with 
eight  annual  increments  of  $75  de- 


Miss  Allen  Will  Be  Honored 
In  an  Anniversary  Biography 

Helen  A.  Mitchell,  chairman  of  the 
committee  entrusted  with  the  task  of 
preparing  a  biography  of  Elizabeth  A. 
Allen,  reports  that  the  manuscript  is 
expected  to  be  completed  and  published 
in  time  for  the  annual  convention  next 
November. 

Miss  Allen,  formerly  a  teacher  of 
Jersey  City,  is  acknowledged  as  the 
prime  mover  in  the  establishment  of 
the  New  Jersey  Pension  and  Annuity 
Fund,  which  enjoys  its  twenty-fifth  an¬ 
niversary  on  April  10  of  this  year. 


Upon  invitation  of  the  N.J.E.A., 
representatives  of  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Public  Instruction,  the  State 
Federation  of  District  Boards  of  Edu¬ 
cation,  the  New  Jersey  Congress  of 


N.J.E.A.  Does  Not  Ask  $.^.00 
The  New  Jersey  Education 
Association  should  not  be  con¬ 
fused  with  the  recently  organ¬ 
ized  Legislative  Conference  of 
New  Jersey  Teachers  currently 
requesting  $3.00  from  each 
New  Jersey  teacher  for  the  sup¬ 
port  of  its  program.  The  regu¬ 
lar  dues  of  $2.00,  the  50c  as¬ 
sessment,  and  reserve  funds 
will  be  adequate  to  carry  on  the 
complete  program  of  the  New 
Jersey  Education  Association 
I  for  this  year. 


signed  to  increase  salaries  to  a  maxi¬ 
mum  of  $1,800.  Teachers  with  B.A. 
degrees  will  start  at  $1,300  and  rise  to 
$1,900.  The  possession  of  an  M.A. 
degree  will  start  a  teacher  at  a  $1,400 
minimum  and  entitle  her  to  a  possible 
maximum  of  $2,000. 

In  other  counties,  where  now  the 
minimum  salary  is  $1,000,  teachers 
without  degrees  may  rise  through  eight 
annual  increments  of  $75  to  a  maxi¬ 
mum  of  $1,600.  Teachers  with  B.A. 
degrees  will  start  at  $1,100  and  rise  to 
$1,700,  while  those  with  M.A.  degrees 
will  start  at  $1,200  and  rise  to  $1,800. 

If  a  bill  providing  for  this  schedule 
should  become  a  law,  school  districts 
in  which  the  salaries  of  teachers  are 
below  the  minimums  indicated  for  ex¬ 
perienced  teachers  would  be  required 
to  pay  annually,  in  addition  to  the  reg¬ 
ular  increment,  an  amount  not  less  than 
$.50  until  the  scheduled  minimum  sal¬ 
aries  are  reached. 

A  State  minimum  salary  schedule, 
the  committee  emphasizes,  would  not 
affect  those  school  districts  whose 
schedules  provide  for  minimums,  max- 
imums,  and  increments  in  excess  of 
those  cited  in  the  law. 

The  committee  invites  reactions  to 
the  provisions  of  the  projected  sched¬ 
ule. 


Parents  and  Teachers,  the  New  Jersey 
State  League  of  Municipalities,  the 
New  Jersey  Department  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Legion,  and  the  New  Jersey  State 
Federation  of  Women’s  Clubs  met  on 
Monday,  March  6,  in  Trenton,  to  dis¬ 
cuss  pending  legislation. 

Fhe  purpose  of  the  meeting,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Charles  A.  Philhower,  president 
of  the  N.J.E.A.,  who  presided,  was  to 
discuss  the  background  and  the  pos¬ 
sible  effects  of  legislative  bills.  Friend¬ 
liness  and  sympathetic  understanding 
characterized  the  interchange  of  opin¬ 
ion,  as  each  organization  explained  the 
purpose  of  each  bill  sponsored  or  sup¬ 
ported  by  its  membership. 

Representing  the  N.J.E.A.  were 
Joseph  Bustard,  Frederick  Hipp,  Guy 
Moore,  Marie  Stanley,  Bertha  Law¬ 
rence,  C.  J.  Strahan,  Beekman  Terhune, 
Anne  Yarrington,  and  Wm.  Warner. 


A  3.5-nim.  print  of  the  film  Backing 
Up  the  Guns  has  been  purchased  by 
the  N.J.E.A.,  and  will  be  distributed 
to  theatres  throughout  the  State  in  an 
effort  to  portray  the  essential  value  of 
educational  institutions  in  wartime. 

A  new  film.  Pop  Rings  the  Bell,  has 
been  purchased  in  16-mm.  form,  and 
will  have  its  first  showing  at  the  April 
meeting  of  the  Executive  Council, 
This  film,  which  reveals  in  dramatic 
fashion  the  educational  returns  secured 
from  the  tax  dollar,  will  be  made  avail¬ 
able  to  schools  and  clubs  through  the 
distribution  facilities  of  the  New  Jer¬ 
sey  State  Museum. 


Clifton  ClainiH  Credit 
As  First  Salvage  Center 

Disagreeing  with  the  statement  by 
Ernest  Dubin.  chairman  of  the  Cam¬ 
den  Salvage  Committee,  that  Camden 
is  believed  to  be  the  first  city  in  New 
Jersey  to  use  the  school  svstem  for 
paper  collections.  Charles  W.  Robin¬ 
son,  chairman  of  the  Clifton  Waste 
Paper  Committee,  dec-fares  that  Clifton 
schools  have  had  complete  charge  of 
paper  collection  since  last  October.  The 
proceeds  of  the  collection  are  prorated 
back  to  the  schools  for  their  use. 

Chairman  Robinson  extends  a  chal¬ 
lenge  to  the  Camden  Salvage  Commit¬ 
tee  for  a  paper-collecting  contest,  based 
on  school  jtopulation,  t«»  extend  over 
any  selected  month. 

In  the  recent  bond  drive*  the  Clifton 
se  hools  sold  over  l(t  j)er  cent  of  all 
the  “E”  bonds  purchased  in  the  city. 


Do  You  Need  Legal 
Advice? 

The  Association’s  Welfare 
Committee  strongly  urges  that 
teachers  desiring  Association 
assistance  contact  the  NJEA 
office  at  the  very  beginning  of 
any  involvement. 

The  Association  employs  legal 
counsel  to  advise  or  aid,  or  may 
pn)vide  financial  assistance  when : 

1.  A  teacher  is  in  a  school  sit¬ 
uation  in  which  she  feels  she  needs 
legal  advice. 

2.  Definite  action  has  been  taken 
jeopardizing  her  legal  rights. 


Seven  Groups  Confer  About  Legislation 
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Executive  Committee 

Approves  Legislation 


Meeting  in  the  Stacy -i  rent  Hotel, 
Trenton,  on  March  10,  the  Executive 
Committee  of  the  New  Jersey  Educa¬ 
tion  Association  approved  the  recom¬ 
mendations  of  the  Legislative  Steering 
Committee  regarding  legislation  intro¬ 
duced  before  February  20.  Those  bills, 
and  the  recommendations  of  the  Leg¬ 
islative  Committee,  were  printed  in  the 
March  issue  of  the  Educational  Review. 

Bills  that  have  been  introduced  into 
the  Legislature  since  February  20  were 
studied  by  the  Executive  Committee, 
and  action  was  taken  on  each. 

Bills  Introduced  Since  Feb.  20 

S-118  (Pyne)  February  21 — To  per¬ 
mit  Boards  of  Chosen  Freehold¬ 
ers  to  appropriate  money  for  the 
maintenance  and  equipment  of 
dental  clinics  for  the  treatment 
of  indigent  persons  of  school 
age.  (Municipalities.)  Passed  in 
Senate  and  received  in  Assembly 
Municipalities  Committee.  Ap¬ 
proved. 

S-119  (Eastwood)  February  21  —  To 
provide  that  where  county  at¬ 
tendance  officers  are  in  possession 
of  a  proper  teacher’s  visiting  cer¬ 
tificate,  such  officers  shall.be  des¬ 
ignated  “Home  and  School 
Counsellors”  and,  in  addition  to 
the  powers  of  county  attendance 
officer,  shall  have  the  powers 
of  a  visiting  teacher;  at  a  salary 
to  be  fixed  by  the  Commissioner 
of  Education.  (Education.)  Re¬ 
ported  and  read  second  time  in 
Senate.  Approved. 

S-121  (Pierson)  February  21  —  To 
provide  that  where  high  school 
students  have  completed  their 
junior  year  and  have  entered  the 
armed  services  of  the  Dominion 
of  Canada  that  they  shall  be 
given  credit  for  a  complete  se¬ 
nior  year  without  examination. 
(  Education.  I  Senate  Committee 
Substitute  passed  in  Senate. 
SCS  received  in  Assembly  Edu¬ 
cation  Committee.  Approved. 

S-162  (O’Mara)  March  6 — To  provide 
that  where  a  teacher,  after  35 
years  service,  has  made  applica¬ 
tion  for  retirement  but  who  died 
before  the  retirement  was  grant¬ 
ed.  that  such  teacher  will  be 
deemed  to  have  retired  as  of  the 
date  of  application  and  payment 
made  to  her  designated  benefici¬ 
ary.  (Judiciary.)  Still  in  Com- 
initlee.  Ao  Action. 


S-171  (Sholl)  February  28  —  To  in¬ 
crease  the  minimum  salary  of 
school  teachers  to  $1,500.  (Ed¬ 
ucation.)  Still  in  Committee. 
Approved  With  Priority. 

A-136  (Reiffin)  February  21 — To  j^r- 
mit  the  State  Board  of  Education 
to  prescribe  rules  for  hearing  of 
appeals,  including  reference  of 
such  trials  to  committees  of  not 
less  than  three  members.  (Edu¬ 
cation.)  Still  in  Committee.  Ap¬ 
proved  With  Priority. 

A-154  (Doremus)  February  21  —  To 
provide  that  members  of  the 
Teachers’  Pension  and  Annuity 
Fund  who  have  attained  the  age 
of  65  shall  be  retired  from  serv¬ 
ice  upon  the  request  of  their 
employer.  (Judiciary.)  Still  in 
Committee.  Approved  With  Pri¬ 
ority. 

A-248  ( Hand )  March  6  —  To  provide 
a  uniform  method  of  rendering 
the  salute  to  the  flag  and  the 
pledge  of  allegiance.  (Educa¬ 
tion.)  Still  in  Committee.  Ap¬ 
proved. 

A-252  (Doremus)  March  6  —  To  per¬ 
mit  the  State  Board  of  Educa¬ 
tion  to  prescribe  rules  and 
regulations  regarding  public  in¬ 
spections  of  pupil  records.  (Na¬ 
tional  Defense.)  Still  in  Com¬ 
mittee.  Approved. 


The  Princeton  Survey  Committee  of 
the  N.J.E.A.  met  on  March  21,  in 
Trenton,  to  hear  the  refK)rts  of  Dr. 
Alfred  E.  Simpson  and  Dr.  James  E. 
Allen,  Jr.,  both  of  Harvard  University  , 
who,  under  the  auspices  of  the  State 
Education  Assor-iation  are  cooperating 
with  Dr.  John  F.  Sly  of  Princeton 
University  in  the  preparation  of  a  com¬ 
prehensive  plan  for  the  equalization 
of  educational  opportunity  by  giving 
financial  aid  to  school  districts  with 
low  per  capita  tax  resources. 

George  C.  Baker,  chairman  of  the 
Princeton  Survey  Committee,  reports 
that  marked  progress  in  furthering  the 
equalization  project  was  made.  The 
committee  was  assisted  in  its  study  of 
the  reports  by  State  Commissioneri 
John  H.  Bosshart. 

Whether  the  bill  incor|Mirating  the 
e<|uali/.ation  principle  can  )>e  prepared 


Teacher  Is  Legislator 


MATTIE  S.  DOREMUS 


Miss  Mattie  S.  Doremus,  teacher  of 
Paterson  and  assemblywoman  from 
Passaic  County,  has  during  her  entire 
legislative  experience  helped  the 
N.J.E.A.  in  introducing  and  furthering 
bills  beneficial  to  New  Jersey  citizenry. 

At  the  present  time  Miss  Doremus 
is  the  sponsor  of  a  minimum  salary 
bill,  a  bill  designed  to  give  teachers  the 
benefit  of  veterans’  legislation,  a  bill 
placing  a  statute  of  limitations  on  evi¬ 
dence  in  trials  of  teachers,  a  retirement 
age  bill,  and  a  bill  regarding  public 
inspection  of  pupil  records. 

Miss  Doremus  is  a  member  of  the 
very  important  Joint  Appropriations 
Committee  of  the  Legislature. 


and  presented  during  the  latter  part  of 
the  present  legislative  session  or  must 
await  the  session  of  1945  must  still  be 
determined. 


Employees  without  Pensions 
Are  Invited  to  May  Meeting 

In  response  to  requests  by  school 
nurses  of  New  Jersey  for  help  in  stx-ur- 
ing  their  inclusion  in  the  New  Jersey 
Pension  and  Annuity  Fund,  the  Execu¬ 
tive  Committee  of  the  N.J.E.A.  has  in¬ 
vited  representatives  of  the  nurses,  of 
the  school  secretaries,  and  of  other 
organized  groups  of  school  employees 
to  confer  with  them  in  their  May  meet- 
ing. 

At  that  time  a  close  study  •»(  the  sit- 
nution  regarding  wider  participation  in 
the  Pension  Fund  will  be  made. 


Princeton  Survey  Committee  Scans  Reports 
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With  More  Children  in  School  in  1950,  We  Can  Expect  More  Children 
To  Become  Delinquent,  Other  Conditions  Being  Equal, 

Says  Democratic  Discussions  Speaker 


DOUGLAS  H.  MacNEIL 
Institutions  and  Agencies 
Trenton 

IN  1947,  80,000  children  will  be  ready 
to  enter  kindergartens  and  reception 
grades  in  New  Jersey  public  and  pa¬ 
rochial  schools,  as  compared  with  ap¬ 
proximately  55,000  annually  during 
the  late  1930’s  and  early  1940’s. 

This  one  arithmetical  fact  has  major 
implications  in  the  consideration  of 
post-war  school  problems.  Because 
more  children  were  born  in  1942  and 
1943  than  were  born  in  1932  and  1933, 
we  shall  have  more  children  in  school 
in  the  1950’s  than  we  have  in  school 
now.  For  the  same  reason,  we  can  ex¬ 
pect  more  children  to  become  delin¬ 
quent,  other  conditions  being  equal. 

An  important  child  welfare  post-war 
problem  confronting  teachers  and 
schools,  along  with  welfare  and  pro¬ 
tective  agencies,  is  to  see  that  “all  other 
conditions”  are  not  equal. 

Will  High  Birth  Rates  Continue? 

If  we  could  anticipate  the  indefinite 
continuance  of  the  present  high  birth 
rate,  we  could  begin  now  to  train  new 
teachers,  with  the  emphasis  placed  first 
on  training  the  kindergarten  and  pri¬ 
mary  grade  teachers  who  will  first  be 
needed,  later  shifting  emphasis  to 
training  for  work  in  upper  grades.  We 
could  plan  now  to  build  new  schools 
and  to  equip  them  gradually,  begin¬ 
ning  with  the  facilities  needed  in  the 
lower  grades,  and  progressively  en¬ 
larging  the  facilities  for  higher  grades 
as  war-born  children  proceed  upward 
in  the  school  program. 

But  there  is  good  reason  for  Siev¬ 
ing  that  the  extremely  high  birth  rates 
of  the  last  two  years  represent  an  ab¬ 
normal  condition.  One  indication  of 
this  may  be  found  in  the  experience  of 
ten  representative  New  Jersey  hospitals 
which  had  18  per  cent  fewer  births  in 
January  of  1944  than  in  January  of 
1943.  If  this  continues  through  the 
year,  we  will  be  half-way  back  to  the 
pre-war  level.  We  can  probably  look 
for  another  temporary,  rise  in  the  birth 
rate  during  the  period  immediately 
following  demobilization.  Following 
this  stage,  it  is  likely  that  the  hirth  rate 
will  fall  to  the  level  prevailing  in  the 
I930’s. 
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The  question  then  arises  as  to  how 
far  we  can  go  in  asking  an  economy- 
minded  public  to  increase  school  facil¬ 
ities  and  to  urge  young  men  and  wom¬ 
en  to  undertake  professional  prepara¬ 
tion  to  care  for  what  will  probably  be 
a  temporary  overload  on  our  schools. 
Should  we  not  look  for  ways  and  means 
to  provide  for  this  wave  of  child  popu¬ 
lation  without  an  extravagant  expendi¬ 
ture  of  material  and  human  resources 
which  might  better  be  used  for  other 
purposes? 


who  do  not  “fit  in”  is  even  more  dif¬ 
ficult  and  uncertain.  But  there  have 
been  numerous  demonstrations  over 
the  past  twenty-five  years  that  both 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  school 
system  and  from  the  point  of  view  of 
the  welfare  agency,  the  problems  of 
children  are  most  likely  to  be  solved 
when  there  is  systematic  cooperation 
among  school,  welfare,  recreation,  and 
prtitective  agencies. 

Teachers  are  in  an  especially  favor¬ 
able  position  to  identify  children  who 
are  restless  and  unhappy,  whose  home 
care  seems  to  be  deficient,  or  who 
otherwise  seem  disposed  toward  con¬ 
flict  with  the  school  and  with  society. 
The  earlier  such  conditions  are  diag¬ 


Prohlems  Arising  Because  of  Culture  Conflicts  Will 

Be  Lessened,  Says  Dr.  MacNeil  in  Princeton 


A  satisfying  home  life,  with  rich  and 
developing  appreciation  of  spiritual 
values,  is  of  course  a  powerful  aid  to 
the  school  as  well  as  the  most  powerful 
safeguard  against  delinquency.  Both 
educational  and  welfare  agencies, 
therefore,  will  do  well  to  look  ahead  to 
see  what  influences  may  operate  for 
and  against  the  maintenance  of  sound 
family  relationships. 

On  the  positive  side,  we  can  reason¬ 
ably  exf>ect  a  more  homogeneous  popu¬ 
lation.  Large-scale  immigration  from 
Europe  ceased  twenty  years  ago.  Most 
of  the  children  now  entering  school  are 
children  of  American-born  parents, 
whereas  only  recently  there  were  large 
numbers  of  foreign-born  children,  and 
a  majority  of  New  Jersey  children  had 
one  or  more  foreign-born  parents. 
Most  of  the  children  who  will  enter 
post-war  schools  will  have  parents  who 
are  themselves  products  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  school  system.  In  this  way,  prob¬ 
lems  arising  because  of  culture  con¬ 
flicts  will  be  lessened. 

What  Is  the  Answer? 

Some  problems  will  continue  to  ex¬ 
ist  because  of  migrations  within  the 
United  States.  Children  born  in  rural 
sections  of  backward  states  still  will 
find  it  hard  to  adjust  to  the  privileges 
and  obligations  of  life  in  urban  and 
suburban  communities  in  progressive 
regions.  Teachers  may  still  find  it  dif¬ 
ficult  to  cope  with  children  early  con¬ 
ditioned  to  the  harsh,  competitive  life 
of  urban  streets  and  alleys. 

We  still  have  much  to  learn  about 
children.  Teaching  remains  an  art 
rather  than  an  exact  science.  The  ad¬ 
justment  of  the  problems  of  children 


nosed  and  treated,  the  more  likely  are 
the  children  to  be  effectively  guided 
and  directed  through  the  school  pro¬ 
gram  and  in  their  community  adjust¬ 
ments.  But  early  diagnosis  alone  is 
not  sufficient. 

In  every  community,  perhaps  within 
the  school  system,  perhaps  in  some 
other  community  agency,  ffiere  should 
be  facilities  for  the  scientific  study  and 
diagnosis  of  such  children  and  for  the 
provision  of  individualized  social  treat¬ 
ment  for  these  children  and  their  fami¬ 
lies.  The  direction  may  be  assigned  to 
the  schools,  but  the  techniques  and 
personnel  are  those  which  welfare  and 
protective  agencies  have  developed. 

Therefore,  is  it  not  an  essential  part 
of  post-war  educational  planning,  to 
give  full  consideration  to  the  role  of 
the  school  in  connection  with  efforts  to 
forestall  maladjustment  of  children? 
If  so,  what  changes  and  additions  are 
needed  in  the  guidance  and  clinical  fa¬ 
cilities  of  our  schools?  Should  cur¬ 
ricula  be  modified  or  diversified  and. 
if  so,  how  can  this  be  done?  What 
changes  are  needed  in  the  training  of 
teachers  and  school  administrators,  as¬ 
suming  that  it  is  agreed  in  principle 
that  schools  should  work  more  aggres¬ 
sively  in  this  field  of  preventing  educa¬ 
tional  and  social  maladjustments,  for 
the  two  usually  go  hand  in  hand? 

Whatever  the  answers  may  be  to 
these  queries  and  to  the  other  ques¬ 
tions  raised  in  this  attempt  to  identify 
some  of  the  post-war  problems  con¬ 
fronting  teachers  and  schools,  we  can 
be  assured  that  the  post-war  period 
will  provide  many  strategic  opportun¬ 
ities  to  achieve  new  progress  in  the 
solution  of  the  problems  of  children. 
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STATE  DEPARTMENT 

Teachers  working  in  New  Jersey  decreased  383  in  1943. 
Summary  of  Miss  Hoppock’s  speech  surveys  child  care. 

Teacher  Shortage  Grows;  Situation  Serious 


For  the  past  three  years  there  has 
been  a  growing  shortage  of  teach¬ 
ers  for  the  public  schools  of  New 
Jersey. 

A  recent  survey  was  made  by  the 
State  Department  of  Public  Instruction 
to  secure  data  concerning  the  need  for 
teachers  in  relation  to  the  present  and 
prospective  supply.  Some  of  the  facts 
revealed  by  the  survey  follow. 

From  December  1,  1942,  to  De¬ 
cember  1,  1943,  there  was  a  decrease 
of  20,141  in  pupil  enrollment.  In 
the  kindergarten  and  grades  1-6  there 
was  a  net  loss  of  6,463  pupils,  in 
grades  7-9  of  5,340  pupils,  and  in 
grades  9-12  of  8,338  pupils.  The  losses 
were  largely  in  the  industrial  counties 
of  Camden,  Essex,  Hudson,  Passaic 
and  Union. 

During  the  same  period  the  number 
of  teachers  employed  decreased  by  383. 
These  losses  included  129  in  the  kind¬ 
ergarten  and  elementary  grades,  85  in 
the  junior  high  school,  and  169  in  the 
senior  high  school. 

109  Rooms  Are  Empty 

On  December  1,  1943,  there 
were  1,121  positions  for  which 
teachers  with  standard  certifi¬ 
cates  were  not  available,  about  5 
per  cent  of  the  total  number  of 
classroom  teachers.  Of  these  po¬ 
sitions,  517  were  filled  by  teach¬ 
ers  with  provisional  or  emer¬ 
gency  certificates,  495  by  tem¬ 
porary  substitutes,  and  109  were 
not  filled  by  any  teachers.  There 
were  shortages  in  every  subject- 
matter  field.  More  than  the  av¬ 
erage  shortage  occurred  in  the 
kindergarten  and  elementary 
grades,  industrial  arts,  and  phys¬ 
ical  education.  For  example,  there 
was  a  shortage  of  91  in  kindergar¬ 
ten  positions,  279  in  the  elemen¬ 
tary  school,  141  in  home  econom¬ 
ics,  92  in  physical  education,  64 
in  English,  45  in  music,  41  in 
mathematics,  45  in  social  studies, 
but  only  7  in  French  and  6  in 
Latin. 

State  teachers  colleges  have  been 
helping  to  meet  this  emergency  in  sev¬ 
eral  ways.  They  have  been  releasing 


students  to  teach  before  graduation. 
They  have  accelerated  their  programs 
by  holding  summer  sessions.  They  have 
adjusted  their  curricula  to  fill  war  needs 
by  offering  refresher  courses,  and  they 
have  trained  artisans  for  certificates  to 
teach  industrial  arts. 

Colleges  Lack  Replacements 

For  the  year  ending  November  1, 
1943,  the  colleges  of  New  Jersey  sup¬ 
plied  recent  graduates  to  fill  823  va¬ 


cancies.  The  estimated  number  of 
New  Jersey  college  students  who  will 
qualify  for  certification  as  teachers  be¬ 
tween  November  1,  1943,  and  October 
I.  1944,  is  552.  This  is  67  per  cent 
of  the  number  actually  supplied  dur¬ 
ing  the  previous  year.  It  is  probably 
safe  to  assume  that  colleges  outside  New 
Jersey  will  also  have  fewer  graduates 
who  will  apply  for  positions  as  teach¬ 
ers  during  the  summer  of  1944.  Last 
year  28  per  cent  of  the  school  vacan¬ 
cies  were  filled  by  teachers  recruited 
from  other  occupations.  It  is  believed 
that  the  supply  of  teachers  from  other 
occupations,  particularly  from  the  oc¬ 
cupation  of  homemaking,  has  been 
practically  exhausted.  These  data  indi¬ 
cate  an  increasing  shortage  of  teach¬ 
ers  during  the  summer  of  1944.  It  is 
highly  probable  that  the  colleges  will 
not  be  able  to  supply  the  teachers  need¬ 
ed  unless  the  schools  can  through  re¬ 
organization  reduce  the  number  of  va¬ 
cancies.  It  may  be  possible  to  reor¬ 
ganize  and  enlarge  some  classes  with¬ 
out  serious  damage. 


Miss  Hoppock  Says  50,000  Children 
Lacked  Daytime  Parental  Care  in  1942 


So  MANY  TEACHERS  have  asked  for 
copies  of  Miss  Anne  Hoppock’s 
speech  on  “Sociological  Implica¬ 
tions  of  the  War”  at  the  recent  series 
of  Health  Education  Institutes  that  a 
summary  is  given  here. 

The  war  is  hurting  children  most 
bwause  it  is  disturbing  their  homes. 
Because  of  the  strains  the  war  im- 
jKtses,  parents  find  it  difficult  to  stay 
serene  and  cheerful.  Mothers  are 
busy  with  community  activities  and 
wartime  homemaking  problems.  Fath¬ 
ers  work  longer  hours  and  so  have 
less  time  to  devote  to  the  family.  Many 
children  miss  a  father  or  older  brother 
in  the  .service  and  reflect  the  worry 
and  loneliness  of  the  mother. 

Perhaps  the  children  most  affected 
are  those  whose  mothers  are  employed. 
A  school  survey  in  New  Jersey  in  Oc¬ 
tober,  1942.  showed  50,000  such  chil¬ 
dren.  exclusive  of  the  pre-school  group. 
I'he  number  is  larger  now.  Over 
b)rty-two  per  cent  of  these  children 
had  no  adult  supervision  for  a  consid¬ 
erable  part  of  the  day. 

Children  were  getting  themselves  up 
in  the  morning,  preparing  breakfast, 
and  getting  themselves  off  to  school. 
Most  of  them  had  no  mother  to  greet 
them  on  their  return  from  school;  they 
had  to  choose  between  an  empty  house 
and  the  companionship  of  the  street. 
The  rising  rate  of  truancy  may  be 
related  to  this  fact,  for  lack  of  adult 
care  and  guidance  is  said  to  be  the 


greatest  single  factor  in  juvenile  de¬ 
linquency. 

What  are  the  implications  of  these 
problems  for  the  school? 

Now,  as  never  before,  children  need 
a  school  where  they  can  be  sure  of  a 
secure  place,  understanding,  affection, 
and  help  with  their  personal  problems. 
Strains  and  tensions  should  be  avoided. 
Competition  should  not  be  stressed  as 
a  means  of  motivation  and  evaluation. 
Children  should  not  be  subjected  to 
the  physical  and  emotional  hoards  of 
parades  and  drives.  Pressure  to  “cover 
the  ground*  should  be  removed  by 
eliminating  from  the  curriculum  ma¬ 
terials  which  have  little  value  in  life. 
Above  all,  children  should  not  have  to 
bear  the  cruel  and  destructive  burden 
of  continuous  failure.  * 

Health  should  become  a  way  of  liv¬ 
ing  instead  of  a  subject  in  the  cur¬ 
riculum.  The  school  environment 
should  be,  in  all  respects,  one  which 
will  permit  and  encourage  healthful 
living. 

Employment  of  mothers  has 
accelerated  the  trend  toward  ex¬ 
tending  school  services.  Twenty 
New  Jersey  communities,  with 
federal  help,  operate  child-care 
centers  which  include  nursery 
schools  and  before  -  and  -  after  • 
school  programs  for  school  chil¬ 
dren.  The  law  now  permits  com¬ 
munities  to  establish  nursery 
schools  as  an  integral  part  of  the 
school  system. 
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Relieve 


William  R.  Thompson^  Butler,  N,  J., 
Writes  His  Creed 


(BELIEVE  that  the  Church,  the  Home,  and  the  School  are 
the  essential  pillars  upon  which  our  particular  form  of 
government  is  built.  Not  the  least  of  this  trinity  is  the  school. 

I  BELIEVE  that  the  finished  product  of  our  schools  bears 
the  indelible  stamp  of  our  workmanship,  skill,  and  tech¬ 
nique,  be  it  good,  bad,  or  indifferent. 

I  BELIEVE  that  no  person  can  even  aspire  to  the  name 
of  “teacher”  who  does  not  possess  the  inherent  kindness, 
patience,  love,  and  understanding  with  which  to  bridge 
the  gap  normally  separating  the  adult  world  from  that  of 
the  child. 

I  BELIEVE  that  a  child  who  is  taught  through  the  bar¬ 
baric  measures  of  fear  and  force  learns  less  than  he  could, 
and  forgets  more  than  he  should. 

I  BELIEVE  that  any  normal  child  will  be  just  as  good 
as  we  challenge  him  to  be,  and  that  he  will  endeavor  to 
measure  up  to  the  highest  amount  of  confidence  we  place 
in  him. 

I  BELIEVE  that  no  child  should  ever  be  branded  a 
failure.  It  is  the  school  that  should  be  so  branded  for 
not  discovering  his  particular  assets  and  capabilities. 

I  BELIEVE  that  because  they  are  immature,  their  sensi¬ 
bilities  are  more  easily  seared  through  scorn,  sarcasm,  and 
ridicule. 

Finally,  i  believe  that  we  should  constantly  endeavor 
to  make  the  pledge  to  our  Flag  ring  true.  If  we  do  not 
fervently  mean  it  in  our  hearts,  we  should  change  the 
words  “with  Liberty  and  Justice  for  all”  to  “with  Liberty 
and  Justice  for  some.” 


I  Can  Do  a  Lot  for  You 


I  sit  in  my  sentry  box  waiting  for  you  to 
use  my  service.  Plug  in  and  I’ll  light  your 
lamps  and  operate  your  electric  appli* 
ance.  I’m  always  ready  to  work. 


Reddy  Kilowatt, 
your  electric  servant 


PVBLICt^QSERVICE 


★  Buy  United  States  War  Savings  Bonds  and  Stamps  ★ 


Postpone  the  Replacement 

of  your  Textbooks 


The  easiest  way  to  save  money  on  textbooks  is 
to  postpone  the  buying  of  new  ones.  This  you 
can  do  to  a  certainty  by  giving  them  the  pro¬ 
tection  of 


HOLDEN  BOOK  COVERS 


which  take  all  the  Hard  Knocks  instead  of  the  books, 
and  make  them  last  one  to  three  years  longer. 


HOLDEN  PATENT  BOOK  COVER  CO. 


>I1I.ES  C.  HOLDEN,  President 


SPRINGFIELD,  MASSACHUSETTS 
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THIRD  ANNUAL  CONFERENCE 

New  Jersey  Education  Association 
New  Jersey  Council  of  Teacher  Organizations 
Hotel  New  Yorker,  New  York  City  _  April  21-22,  1944 


An  exchange  of  experience  and  ideas  will  generate 
sparks  of  illumination — ^just  the  prescription  requested 
for  the  problems  that  will  face  the  Conference  of  Local 
and  Coimty  Teacher  Associations  at  Hotel  New  Yorker, 
New  York  City,  on  April  21-22.  The  program  formu¬ 
lated  by  the  committee  is  calculated  to  discourage  “set” 
speeches  and  to  stimulate  questions  and  answers.  Many 
of  the  representatives  sent  by  the  local  associations  will 
come  primed  with  questions,  and  it  is  guaranteed  that 
they  will  return  with  all  the  solutions  that  the  combined 
wisdom  of  all  the  delegates  can  offer. 

The  prepared  speeches  are  few  in  number.  They 
include  addresses  by  Dr.  Alonzo  F.  Myers,  chairman  of 
the  N.E.A.  National  Commission  for  the  Defense  of 
Democracy  Through  Education,  who  will  discuss  “How 
the  N.E.A.  Helps  the  Teacher,”  and  by  Dr.  Spencer 
Miller,  Jr.,  New  Jersey  Highway  Commissioner,  who  will 
tell  how  “Britain’s  Schools  Look  Forward.”  Dr.  Miller 
recently  visited  England  and  is  able  eloquently  to  present 
his  observations. 

The  Conference  will  feature  a  “town  meeting”  on 
teachers’  salaries;  a  group  discussion  on  present  edu¬ 
cational  legislation;  an  Education-Industry  Conference; 
a  Democratic  Discussions  program;  and  two  panels  on 
“Vitalizing  Your  Association”  and  on  “Helping  with  Sal¬ 
ary  Problems.” 

Chairmen,  topics,  and  ice-breaker  questions  have  been 
provided.  It  is  believed  that  these  will  afford  opportuni¬ 
ties  for  local  representatives  to  get  together,  become  ac¬ 
quainted.  and  to  talk  over  their  problems. 

Most  local  and  county  groups  throughout  the  state 
have  designated  specific  delegates,  and  have  voted  to  pay 
aU  or  part  of  their  expenses. 

In  order  that  the  hotel  may  plan  to  care  for  those 
attending  this  conference,  it  is  essential  that  advance  res¬ 
ervations  be  made  with  the  New  Yorker  Hotel,  New 
York  City. 


Friday,  April  21 — Dinner  Meeting 
(Informal) 

6:30  P.  M.  to  9:30  P.  M.— Grand  Ball  Room 

Presiding:  Charles  A.  Philhower,  President,  N.J.E.A. 

Star-Spangled  Banner 

Accompanist,  Sarah  K.  Smith,  Jersey  City 

Invocation — Mrs.  Geneva  Lonsdale,  Trenton 

A fter-Dinner  Meeting — 

“Town  Meeting”:  Teachers*  Salaries — 

Where’s  the  Money  Coming  From? 

Moderator:  William  S.  Lynch,  Department  of  Hu¬ 
manities,  Cooper  Union,  New  York  City 

Board  of  Education  Member:  *‘What  We’re  Up 
Against” — G.  J.  Eshleman,  Vice  President, 
Ocean  County  School  Boards  Association, 
Tuckerton 

Public  Official:  “The  School  in  Our  State  Budget” — 
Arthur  N.  Pierson,  Former  State  Senator, 
Union  County 

Industrialist:  “Schools  We’re  Willing  To  Pay  For” — 
Frank  J.  Raymond,  Personnel  Assistant, 
Celanese  Corporation  of  America,  Newark 

Saturday,  April  22— Group  Discussions 
10  A.  M.  to  11:30  A.  M. 

I.  Studying  Present  Education  Legislation 

(3rd  Floor,  Panel  Room) 

Moderator:  John  P.  Milligan,  State  Teachers  College, 
Jersey  City 

Panel:  Mattie  S.  Doremus,  Assemblywoman,  Paterson 
Milton  A.  Feller,  NJEA  Counsel,  Elizabeth 
Harvey  K.  Garrison,  Bridgeton 
Joseph  L.  Bustard,  Chairman,  NJEA  Legislative 
Committee 

George  E.  Brown,  Ocean  City 


Dinner  and  Luncheon  Reservation  Blank 

(Informal) 

3rd  Annual  Conference  of  Local  and  County 
Teacher  Associations 

. . - . . ,  1944 

To  New  Jersey  Education  Association, 

Stacy-Trent  Hotel,  Trenton  8.  N.  J. 


Elnclosed  find  $ .  (check  or  money  order) . 

Please  send . . - . tickets  at  $3.50  each  (inch 

tip)  for  the  Dinner  to  be  held  at  the  New  Yorker  at  6:30 
P.  M.,  April  21. 

Please  send . . tickets  at  $2.25  each  for 


the  Luncheon  to  be  held  at  the  New  Yorker  at  12  Noon, 
April  22. 

Signed . . . . . . 

Address . . . - . . . 

Mail  this  blank  to  New  Jersey  Education  Association, 
Stacy-Trent  Hotel.  Trenton  8,  New  Jersey 


Room  Reservation  Blank 

3rd  Annual  ('onference  of  Local  and  County 
Teacher  Associations 

Hotel  Rates:  Rooms — Single,  $3.85  -  $4.40  -  $4.95 
Double  bed,  $5.50  -  $6.60 
Twin  beds.  $6.60  -  $7.70  -  $8.80 

To  Hotel  New  Yorker, 

34th  Street  and  8th  Avenue, 

New  York  City,  N.  Y. 

Please  reser\  e  one  room  with  □  single  bed 

□  double  bed  for  April  21 

□  twin  beds 

at . . 

rate  (see  above) 

I  expect  to  arrive  at . . . . A.  M.;  P.  M. 

Signed. . . . . . 

Address . . . . . . __ 

Mail  this  blank  to  Hotel  New  Yorker,  S4th  Street 
and  8th  Avenue,  New  York  City 
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THIRD  ANNUAL  CONFERENCE 

{Continued) 


What  are  some  of  the  problems  in  getting  a  bill 
passed  by  the  Legislature? 

What  can  teachers  do  in  their  communities  to  help 
pass  legislation? 

How  will  proposed  educational  legislation  help  edu¬ 
cation  and  the  teacher? 

Press:  Mrs.  May  C.  Smith,  Trenton 
Summary:  G.  Harold  Antrim,  Point  Pleasant 
Beach 

II.  Education-Industry  Conference 

(3rd  Floor,  Parlors  A  &  B) 
“Cooperation  Between  Industry  and  the  Schools” 
“From  the  Point  of  View  of  Industry" 

Everett  P.  Balch,  President, 

Orange  Screen  Co.,  Maplewood 
“From  the  Point  of  View  of  Education" 

A.  L.  Threlkeld,  Superintendent  of  Schools, 
Montclair 

A  number  of  industrialists  and  business  men  will  be 
present  to  participate  in  discussion  with  the  teacher 
audience. 

How  can  education  help  business  and  industry? 
How  can  business  and  industry  help  the  schools? 
What  kind  of  schools  is  industry  willing  to  support? 
What  do  educators  and  business  men  have  in 
common  ? 

How  can  similar  conferences  be  carried  on  in  local 
communities? 

Press:  Mrs.  Florence  Price,  Newark 
Summary:  Mrs.  Elizabeth  S.  Force,  Toms  River 

HI.  Democratic  Discussions 

(4th  Floor,  Elast  Room) 
Presiding:  Edgar  M.  Finck,  Chairman, 

NJEA  Committee  on  Long  Time  Planning 
“The  Schools — What  Are  Their  Next  Steps 
F  orward?" 

Moderator:  Paul  H.  Sheats,  Director,  New  Tools 
for  Learning,  New  York  City 
Panel:  E.  Morgan  Barradale,  Chairman,  Advisory 
Committee  on  Program  of  Education, 
South  Orange 

John  H.  Bosshart,  Commissioner  of  Educa¬ 
tion,  Trenton 

Charles  A.  Brown,  President,  State  Federa¬ 
tion  District  Boards  of  Education,  Union 
City 

Alvin  A.  Burger,  Research  Director,  New 
Jersey  State  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
Newark 

Mrs,  Robert  W.  Comelison,  New  Jersey 
State  Federation  Women’s  Clubs,  Som¬ 
erville 

Evelyn  Dubrow,  Director,  Educational  Ac¬ 
tivities,  N.  J.  State  Industrial  Union  Coun¬ 
cil,  Newark 

Mrs.  Olive  C,  Sanford,  Member,  State 
Board  of  Education,  Nutley 
Vinal  H.  Tibbets,  Director,  American  Edu¬ 
cation  Fellowship,  New  York  City 
Should  we  teach  the  G.  1.  way? 

What  is  the  responsibility  of  the  schools  to  returning 
soldiers  and  displaced  war  workers? 


How  can  schools  help  to  prevent  another  war? 

How  should  we  revise  our  curricula  to  meet  post¬ 
war  needs? 

Should  educational  opportunity  in  New  Jersey  be 
equalized? 

Press:  Mrs.  Dorothy  S.  Jackson,  Trenton 
Summary:  Lena  M.  Porreca,  Hackensack 

IV.  Vitalizing  Your  Assoeiation 

(4th  Floor,  Parlor  D) 
“What  Our  Association  Is  Doing” 

Moderator:  Paul  H.  VanNess,  Ho-Ho-Kus 
Robert  A.  Streeter,  Montclair  Educational 
Association 

R.  Robert  Rosenberg,  Jersey  City 
Ruth  H.  Thomas,  Passaic  Teachers  Association 
Lester  J.  Bartlett,  Trenton  Teachers  Association 
Ruth  Hoskins,  Camden  County  Teachers 
Association 

Stuart  R.  Race,  Chairman,  NJEA  Handbook 
Committee 

What  can  your  local  and  county  associations  do 
for  their  members? 

How  can  a,  local  or  county  association  enlist  the 
support  of  its  members? 

What  community  and  professional  projects  can  be 
carried  on  by  associations? 

How  can  teachers  interest  the  community  in  the 
schools? 

Does  your  community  think  highly  of  its  schools? 
Why?  Why  not? 

Press:  Mrs.  Frances  C.  Manning,  Red  Bank 
Summary:  Freda  Scribner,  Vineland 

V.  Helping  with  Salary  Problems 

(North  Ball  Room) 

Moderator:  Charles  L.  Steel,  Jr.,  Teaneck 
Presentations:  Edmund  L.  Tink,  Chairman,  NJEA 
Salary  Committee 
C.  J.  Strahan,  Executive  Secretary, 
NJEA 

Ray  E.  Cheney,  Superintendent  of 
Schools,  Elizabeth 
Lester  M.  Eddinger,  President,  As- 
bury  Park  Teachers  Association 
Charles  E.  Morgan,  President, 
Bloomfield  Teachers  Association 
Lena  M.  Nittoli,  Salary  Committee, 
Bridgewater  Twp.,  Somerset  Co. 
Byron  D.  Stuart,  Chairman,  NJEA 
Research  Committee 

What  is  the  NJEA  doing  to  improve  teacher  salaries? 
What  studies  should  be  made  to  determine  equitable 
salaries  for  a  community? 

How  can  teachers  enlist  community  support  for 
salaries? 

Who  should  develop  district  salary  schedules? 

What  is  a  good  salary  schedule? 

Press:  Mrs.  Marion  W.  Fox,  Atlantic  City 
Summary:  Richard  T.  Beck,  Jersey  City 

Saturday,  April  22 
11:30  A.M.— North  Ball  Room 

“Pop  Rings  the  Bell” 
or 

Why  Schools  Need  Financial  Support 
A  15-minute  sound  movie — 16nun. 

See  it — ^hear  it — book  it! 

{Continued  on  Page  193) 
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Builds  St^uU^4t 


Today  the  problems  of  young  peo¬ 
ple  for  social  and  personal  adjust¬ 
ment  are  particularly  difficult.  In  ad¬ 
dition  to  providing  relief  from  the  emo¬ 
tional  strain  of  a  world  at  war,  the 
lessons  we  teach  should  help  them  de¬ 
velop  moral  fortitude  and  philosophic 
calm.  One  lesson  can  be  found  in 
Stephen  Crane’s  poem. 


In  addition  to  providing  relief  from  war's  emotional  strain, 
lessons  should  develop  moral  fortitude,  philosophic  calm. 


By 


DAVID  T.  ARMSTRONG 
Emerson  High  School 
Union  City 

The  winds  are  always  on  the  side  of 
the  ablest  navigators. 

He  is  every  other  inch  a  gentleman. 
To  be  great  is  to  be  misunderstood. 
The  child  is  father  to  the  man. 

What  a  man  earns  in  the  daytime 
goes  into  his  pocket.  How  he  spends 
what  he  earned  goes  into  his  character. 
A  little  learning  is  a  dangerous  thing, 
Drink  deep,  or  taste  not  the  Pierian 
spring. 

God  made  him  and  therefore  let  him 
pass  for  a  man. 


T 


Lambert  Photo 

The  study  of  advertisements  builds  a  desire  for  honest  language. 


HE  ADDITION  OF  SO  many  new  words 
to  the  English  language  makes  the  ap¬ 
proach  to  our  vocabulary  problem  a 
little  more  practical  than  before.  More 
than  a  bowing  acquaintance  with  them 
is  highly  desirable. 


THE  WAYFARER 
The  wayfarer. 

Perceiving,  the  pathway  to  truth. 
If  as  struck  with  astonishment. 

It  was  thickly  grown  with  weeds, 
“lia,”  he  said, 

“/  see  that  none  has  passed  here 
In  a  long  time.” 

Later  he  saw  that  each  weed 
Was  a  singular  knife. 

“Well,”  he  mumbled  at  last, 
“Doubtless  there  are  other  roads.” 


D 


IRECT  TEACHING  concerning  the  im¬ 
portance  of  using  language  carefully 
and  honestly  becomes  daily  more  neces¬ 
sary. 

A  current  advertisement  informs  the 
reader  that  “No  aspirin  can  do  more 
for  you  than - aspirin.”  It  takes 


ceiling  zero 
paratrooper 
barrage  balloon 
ferry  command 
strafing 

amphibian  tank 
commando 


mechanized  unit 
demolition 
pincer  movement 
scorched  earth 
blood  donor 


communique 

bottleneck 


Students  easily  grasp  the  fact  that 
in  the  first  glow  of  enthusiasm  we  make 
rash  resolves  which  the  obstacles  of 
actual  life  situations  make  difficult  of 
attainment.  Many  applications  of  this 
theme  are  possible.  There  is  the  thought 
that  persistence  and  perseverance 
stimulate  success.  “Finish  one  picture 
and  you  will  be  a  painter,”  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds  used  to  say.  There  is  also  the 
possible  interpretation  that  in  a  long 
and  serious  war  such  as  this  present 
war  gives  promise  of  being,  the  seem¬ 
ingly  slow  progress  to  victory  may  en- 
erv'ate  the  spirit  by  a  process  of  attri¬ 
tion  to  a  point  where  weak-hearted  in¬ 
dividuals  may  give  up  and  soothe  their 
consciences  by  repeating,  “Doubtless 
there  are  other  roads.” 


a  shrewd  student  to  see  that  the  state¬ 
ment  makes  absolutely  no  claim  for 
the  effectiveness  of  the  product. 

We  owe  it  to  our  students  to  remind 
them  of  the  opera  star  who  persuaded 
Americans  via  the  billboards  that  a 
certain  brand  of  cigarettes  did  not  hurt 
his  throat.  The  implication  was  that 
he  used  that  brand  and  suffered  no  ill 
effects.  The  fact  of  the  matter  was  that 
he  is  a  non-smoker. 

The  Delphic  oracle  was  noted  for  its 
ambiguous  language.  When  a  warlike 
king  was  told  that  a  great  host  would 
be  destroyed  when  his  army  crossed 
a  certain  river,  he  assumed  that  he 
would  annihilate  his  enemy.  To  his 
discomfiture  his  was  the  army  that  was 
defeated  in  battle. 

The  ability  to  interpret  correctly 
proverbs  is  a  definite  skill  little  culti¬ 
vated  in  the  schools  of  America.  Con¬ 
sider  the  following  as  exercises  in 
thinking: 


Since  John  Smith  wrote  his  history 
of  the  Virginia  colony,  our  language, 
in  response  to  expansion  in  the  range 
and  scope  of  our  varied  interests,  has 
grown  to  more  than  half  a  million 
terms.  If  therefore  we  continue  to 
spend  a  great  deal  of  time  on  authors 
like  Chaucer,  Spenser,  Milton,  and 
Shakespeare,  whose  works  abound  in 
words  no  longer  used,  to  the  conse¬ 
quent  neglect  of  contemporary  writers 
who  use  wisely  and  well  the  modem 
vocabulary,  have  we  any  justification 
for  criticizing  the  poverty  of  student 
vocabularies? 

A  wise  student  once  remarked  to  his 
teacher  that  a  young  man  who  in  the 
time  of  Socrates  and  Plato  followed 
the  usual  pedagogical  advice  and  spent 
all  his  time  with  the  classics  to  the  ex¬ 
clusion  of  his  contemporary  masters 
of  the  art  of  expression,  was  not  gain¬ 
ing  thereby  the  best  education.  A 
greater  than  Shakespeare  may  be  en¬ 
tertaining  the  “rabble”  today  minus 
the  approbation  of  the  dry-as-dust  pro¬ 
fessors.  There  may  be  gold  in  the  con¬ 
temporary  books  that  surround  us. 
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NEW  JERSEY  EDUCATIONAL  REVIEW 


THIRD  ANNUAL  CONFERENCE 

{Continued) 


Saturday,  April  22 — Luncheon  Meeting 
12  Noon>2:30  P.  M. — Grand  Ball  Room 


Presiding:  Cecil  W.  Roberts,  President, 

New  Jersey  Council  of  Teacher  Organizations 
Invocation — ^Mrs.  Anna  L.  Teacue,  Boonton 
Reports  of  Section  Meetings — 

Lena  M.  Porreca,  Democratic  Discussions 
Elizabeth  S.  Force,  Education>IndustTy  Conference 
Freda  Scribner,  Vitalizing  Your  Association 
G.  Harold  Antrim,  Studying  Present  Education 
Legislation 

Richard  T.  Beck,  Helping  with  Salary  Problems 
**How  the  NEA  Helps  the  Teacher” 

Dr.  Alonzo  F.  Myers,  Chairman,  National  Com¬ 
mission  for  the  Defense  of  Democracy  Through 
Education,  NEA 

‘‘Britain’s  Schools  Look  Forward” 

Spencer  Miller,  Jr.,  New  Jersey  Highway 
Commissioner 
Star-Spangled  Banner 

Accompanist,  Sarah  K.  Smith,  Jersey  City 


The  NJEA  Delegate  Assembly  will  meet  at  9:30  A.  M. 
Saturday,  April  22,  in  the  Grand  Ball  Room. 


The  Third  Floor  Lounge  may  be  used  as  a  reception  room 
or  lounging  room  where  teachers  may  meet  their  friends. 


Mrs.  Anne  S.  Wood,  Chairman  of  the  NJEIA  Welfare 
Committee,  will  be  available  for  consultation  to  teachers 
in  need  of  Association  advice  on  problems  involving  tenure 
and  teacher  welfare.  9:30  to  11:30  A.  M.,  Saturday, 
April  22.  Third  Floor  Lounge  Room. 


Miss  Ida  E.  Housman,  Pension  Ofl&cer,  NJCTO,  will  be 
available  for  consultation  to  teachers  desiring  information 
concerning  pension  problems.  9:30  to  11:30  A.  M., 
Saturday,  April  22.  Third  Floor  Lounge  Room. 


Miss  Lelia  0.  Brown,  State  Director,  National  Education 
Association,  will  be  available  for  consultation  to  teachers 
desiring  information  concerning  the  NEA.  Inquire  at 
registration  desk. 


Please  register  at  the  registration  desk  in  the  Foyer, 
Mezzanine  Floor. 


Ninetieth  Annual  Convention 


New  Jersey  Education  Association 


In  New  York 


NOVEMBER  9,  10,  11,  1944 

Convention  Will  Open  on  Thursday  Ev'enlng,  Nov.  9th 


Headquarters 
HOTEL  NEW  YORKER 


APRIL,  1944 


George  W,  W right* s 


Dictionary  Education 


Ability:  What  pupils  think  they  have,  and  what  teachers 
think  pupils  haven’t. 

AAA 

Aptitude:  That  which  a  pupil  is  apt  to  do  later. 

AAA 

Attitude:  What  pupils  generally  have  wrong. 

AAA 

Clubs:  What  children  enjoy  belonging  to,  and  what 

teachers  would  enjoy  wielding. 

AAA 

Cursive:  What  one  becomes  in  learning  to  write. 

AAA 

End  Result:  A  fitting  punishment. 

AAA 

Expert:  One  who  has  specialized  in  other  people’s  ideas. 

AAA 

Figures:  What  teachers  lack. 

AAA 

Her-edity:  The  inherited  good  qualities  of  the  mother. 

AAA 

He-redity:  The  inherited  bad  habits  of  the  father. 

AAA 

Pragmatism :  Educational  “roomatism.” 

AAA 

Progressive:  The  three  R’s  streamlined. 

AAA 

Psychology:  A  twentieth-century  cognomen  for  common 
sense. 

AAA 

Remedial  Work:  First,  test  and  treat;  then,  retest  and 
retreat. 

AAA 

Vocabulary:  Wordy  wise. 


New  Jergey  Vocational  Arts  Association 
Holds  Three-Day  Convention  in  New  York 


More  than  1200  teachers  of  vocational,  home  econom¬ 
ics,  industrial  arts,  and  fine  arts  subjects  met  on  March 
23  for  a  three-day  convention  of  the  New  Jersey  Voca¬ 
tional  and  Arts  Association  in  the  McAlpin  Hotel,  New 
York.  Miss  Gail  Trowbridge,  art  supervisor  of  Mill- 
bum,  presided,  assisted  by  Vice  President  L.  Omer  Asher 
of  Livingston,  who  was  chairman  of  the  program  com¬ 
mittee. 

Outstanding  among  the  featured  speakers  was  Mrs. 
Ruth  Bryan  Owen,  daughter  of  William  Jennings  Bryan, 
who  was  both  the  first  woman  to  represent  the  Old  South 
in  Congress  and  the  foremost  American  woman  diplomat, 
having  served  as  minister  plenipotentiary  to  Denmark. 
Mrs.  Owen  addressed  the  association  at  the  annual  dinner. 

Other  speakers  on  the  program  were  Major  Ralph  C 
Weinrich,  executive  officer  of  the  Pre-Induction  Training 
Branch  of  the  Army  Service  Forces;  Miss  Augusta  H. 
Clawson,  U.  S.  Office  of  Education,  and  Thomas  Roy 
Jones,  president  of  American  Type  Foundries. 

The  extensive  exhibits  of  materials  and  school-made 
products,  as  usual,  were  sources  of  stimulation  to  every 
visitor. 
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Every  Minute 
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Lambert  Photo 


It  is  important  to  meet  the  parents  of  your  pupUs — 
at  home,  in  the  movies,  or  at  the  store. 


^  e  are  selling  a  product  vastly  different  from  our 
former  product.  The  publie  is  not  certain  it’s 
an  improvement,  but  knows  it's  gone  up  in  price. 


By 

KENNETH  COULTER,  Glen  Rock 
RALPH  A.  BROWN,  U.  S.  Coast  Guard 


The  thesis  to  be  developed  in  this 
article  is  twofold.  First,  that  all 
teachers  should  meet  their  public;  and 
second,  that  all  teachers  should  render 
to  this  public  some  service  that  they 
can  completely  understand,  a  service 
that  is  tangible  and,  if  possible,  indi¬ 
vidual — for  that  one  person  who  is  a 
teacher’s  public  at  any  one  time. 

First,  the  matter  of  meeting  the  pub¬ 
lic.  The  best  way,  of  course,  is  that 
of  actually  calling  on  people.  A  super¬ 
intendent  of  a  large  city  system  in 
Ohio,  speaking  three  years  ago  in  New 
Jersey,  told  how  every  teacher  in  that 
system  had  called  on  every  home  rep¬ 
resented  in  his  home-room  group. 
Each  visit  had  a  purpose,  that  of  be¬ 
coming  better  acquainted  with  par¬ 
ents.  The  results  of  these  teacher  vis¬ 
its  were  reflected  in  better  public 
support  for  the  schools  of  that  city. 

Meet  People  Anywhere 
Teachers  can  often  meet  the  public 
in  the  store,  on  the  street,  or  coming 
from  the  movies.  There  are  some 
teachers  who  argue  that  school  should 
be  kept  in  the  school.  Don’t  believe 
it!  It  is  well  to  remember  that  teach¬ 
ers  are,  in  a  real  sense,  selling  a  vastly 
different  product  from  that  with  which 
the  buyer  was  familiar  some  years 
ago.  The  buyer  (the  public)  is  not  yet 
certain  that  the  product  is  any  im¬ 
provement,  although  he  does  know 
that  it  has  gone  up  in  price.  The 
moral — meet  people  anywhere! 

A  teacher  has  one  way  of  meeting 
his  public  that  is  really  forced  upon 
him;  the  P.T.A.  meetings.  These  gath¬ 


erings  are  often  neglected  by  all  par¬ 
ties  concerned.  To  insure  against  such 
neglect,  just  before  the  next  P.T.A. 
meeting  write  a  personal  note  to  sev¬ 
eral  of  the  fathers  and  mothers  of 
pupils  in  your  room.  Say  to  them: 

Dear  Mr.  and  Mrs . : 

You  have  received  the  formal  no¬ 
tice  of  our  P.T.A.  meeting.  I  hope 
you’ve  planned  to  come,  because 
I’m  looking  forward  to  seeing  you. 

I  know  you  will  want  to  hear  about 
Johnnie’s  latest  contribution  to  the 
class.  We  were  selling  war  stamps, 
and  John — but  the  story’s  a  bit  long 
for  this  note.  Suppose  we  meet  just 
to  the  left  of  the  main  entrance  and 
plan  to  sit  together? 

Sincerely  yours. 

Live  Where  Public  Lives 

Finally,  teachers  can  meet  their  pub¬ 
lic  and  better  their  public  relations  by 
living  where  their  public  lives.  If  ev¬ 
ery  teacher  in  New  Jersey  lived  close 
enough  to  his  school  to  walk  to  work, 
there  would  be  a  marked  change  in 
public  relations.  Realistic  persons 
realize  that  there  are  many  places 
where  this  cannot  be  true;  realistic 
persons  also  know  that  there  could  be 
a  great  deal  more  of  living  within  the 
school  community  than  there  is  at 
present. 

Assuming  that  teachers  can  meet  the 
public,  the  second  task  is  to  render  to 
this  public  a  tangible  service.  This 
can  best  be  done  through  their  chil¬ 
dren.  Black  or  white,  dirty  or  clean. 


“These  are  my  jewels,”  and  what  you 
do  for  one  of  these  you  do  for  the 
parents.  The  hour  the  teacher  spends 
on  the  individual  child  is  an  hour 
given  to  good  public  relations.  The 
one  afternoon  a  week  given  to  Girl 
Scouts;  the  evening  spent  at  the  school 
dance;  the  deficiency  in  arithmetic 
discovered,  reported,  and  corrected; 
the  child  taught  to  put  on  his  own 
overshoes;  the  call  just  to  say  that 
“Julia  is  doing  exceptionally  good 
work”;  the  sick  child  cared  for,  make 
for  an  understanding,  appreciative 
public.  The  praises  sung  about  teach¬ 
ers  usually  have  but  one  theme,  “What 
she  has  done  for  Mary!” 

With  a  superior  type  of  program 
to  publicize;  with  teachers  and 
schools  ready  and  willing  to  work  with 
the  public,  it  seems  that  the  public 
will  soon  come  to  a  better  understand¬ 
ing  of  what  schools  are  and  what  they 
do.  If,  in  addition,  the  public  catches 
a  vision  of  what  good  schools  can  do, 
the  problem  of  public  relations  will 
have  been  solved. 


LISTEN! 

Speaking  of  Schools  .  .  .  EVERY 
FRIDAY  NIGHT  AT  9:05  ...  . 
STATION  WAAT,  NEWARK  .  .  . 
970  on  Your  Dial 
Presented  by  the 

New  Jersey  Education  Assn. 

200  Stacy-Trent  Hotel  Trenton  8,  N.  J. 
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The  appearance  of  the  room  before  redecoration 


Haleyville  - 
Before  and  After 


IN  THE  SOLTHERN  END  of  New  Jersey 
near  the  Delaware  Bay  is  a  small 
village  named  Haleyville.  Here  has 
stood  for  nearly  a  century  a  two-room 
schoolhouse  in  which  approximately 
forty  children  now  spend  the  first  seven 
years  of  their  school  life. 

In  the  summer  of  1942,  while  in  at¬ 
tendance  at  the  Harvard  Workshop  for 
Social  Studies.  I  happened  upon  a 
unit  on  “Beauty.”  It  brought  to  mind, 
by  contrast,  the  picture  of  the  little 
school  at  Haleyville.  Could  that  school 
become  a  center  of  beauty?  Enthusi¬ 
astically  1  made  plans. 

But  my  enthusiasm  was  dampened 
when,  in  September,  I  viewed  again 
the  scaling,  stained  paint  on  the  side- 
walls.  the  brown  wainscoting,  the 
soiled  shades,  the  unsteady  and  deeply 
marked  desks,  and  the  gloomy  interior. 

•Everything  Arouses  Despair 

A  glance  at  the  front  of  the  room 
was  equally  depressing,  for  there  was 
the  antiquated  equipment  used  to  serve 
hot  lunches  to  the  pupils.  The  electric 
stove,  lent  to  the  school  by  a  utility 
company,  shone  in  contrast  to  the  old 
kitchen  sink,  discarded  long  ago  by 
a  parent  who  then  donated  it  to  the 
school.  Nearby  was  a  utility  closet, 
too  high  and  deep  for  effective  use.  A 
makeshift  counter  constructed  of  boxes 
stretched  across  the  room. 

After  discussing  the  matter  with 
the  pupils,  they  suggested  painting; 
new  shades;  a  cloakroom  space;  a 


By  Emma  Hunter 
Haleyville  School 


renovated  kitchen;  the  removal  of  un¬ 
used  desks;  a  “living  room”  space  for 
library  shelves  and  for  music  appre¬ 
ciation.  They  also  blocked  off  in  their 
imagination  a  dining  room. 

The  story  of  the  financial  backing 
of  the  project  is  a  story  of  community 
cooperation.  Help  was  given  by  the 
District  Board  of  Education,  by  the 
P.T.A..  by  children’s  projects,  and  by 
a  friend  of  education. 

Skilled  carpenters  and  painters  were 
hired  to  perform  the  difficult  tasks. 
The  carpenter,  a  native  of  Sweden, 
and  the  two  painters  proved  popular 
teachers  who  never  tired  of  passing  on 
their  trade  secrets  to  the  eagerly  watch¬ 
ing  children. 

Picture  Today  Is  Different 

The  room  today  presents  a  very 
different  picture  from  the  one  I  faced 
in  September,  1942.  The  kitchen  re¬ 
sembles  a  modem  advertisement,  with 
its  two-section,  set-in  sink  joined  by 
a  counter  to  the  electric  stove.  Draw¬ 
ers  and  cupboards  are  covered  with 
counter  tops  to  facilitate  the  serving 
of  hot  lunches.  The  counters  and  floor, 
finished  with  inlaid  linoleum,  blend 
harmoniously  in  rose,  cream,  and  blue. 
The  dining  space  contains  a  table 
draped  wii^  a  lacy  tablecloth  and  a 
console  set. 


After  redecoration,  the  sewing  nook,  th« 
“living"  room,  and  the  “work”  quarton, 

A  living  room,  furnished  with  a 
three-piece  wicker  suite,  a  piano,  ra¬ 
dio,  and  book  shelves,  creates  an  at¬ 
mosphere  of  hospitality  and  comfort. 

In  the  “working  quarters”  movable 
desks  and  chairs  have  replaced  the 
carved,  stationary  seats  of  yesterday. 
Bulletin  boards,  light  paint,  and  new 
shades  have  revolutionized  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  room. 

Pupils  Maintain  Intereet 

During  the  year  and  a  half  in  which 
the  renovation  was  in  progress,  the 
pupils  maintained  a  lively  interest. 
They  chose  color  schemes,  suggested 
furniture  arrangements,  and  pur¬ 
chased  draperies. 

Assistant  Commissioners  Thomas  J. 
Durell  and  Chester  Robbins,  County 
Superintendent  of  Schools  Lawrence 
R.  Winchell,  and  the  Misses  Florence 
B.  Bowden  and  Ethlyn  Davis,  County 
Helping  Teachers,  gave  valuable  as¬ 
sistance  in  planning  the  renovation 
and  in  making  suggestions  regarding 
the  correlation  of  the  project  with 
the  curriculum. 

The  Haleyville  School  now  presents 
to  the  world  a  smiling  face. 


APRIL,  1944 
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Delegate  Assembly  Will  Vote 
On  Amendments  to  By-Laws 


Four  amendments  to  the  By-Laws 
of  the  New  Jersey  Education  Associa¬ 
tion,  plus  the  re-numbering  of  another 
by-law,  will  be  voted  upon  by  the  Del¬ 
egate  Assembly  meeting  in  New  York 
on  Saturday,  April  22.  The  amend¬ 
ments  were  proposed  by  the  Delegate 
Assembly  on  February  19. 

They  are  published  in  accordance 
with  Article  XIV,  Section  2,  which 
states  that  “amendments  to  the  By- 
Laws  may  be  proposed  by  a  majority 
vote  of  the  Executive  Committee  or 
by  a  majority  vote  of  the  Delegate 
Assembly.  Amendments  so  proposed 
shall  be  published  in  full  in  the  Of¬ 
ficial  Publication  of  the  Association. 
A  three-fourths  vote  of  all  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Delegate  Assembly  shall 
then  be  necessary  for  the  adoption 
of  such  amendments.” 

Deletions  from  the  present  By-Laws 
are  indicated  by  brackets;  additions 
are  indicated  by  italics. 

Proposed  Amendments 
to  the  By-Laws 

1.  Dues — The  annual  dues  of  Ac¬ 
tive  Members  shall  be  [two]  three 


dollars;  provided  that  teachers  receiv¬ 
ing  one  thousand  dollars  or  less  shall 
pay  one  dollar.  The  annual  dues  of 
Associate  Members  shall  be  one  dol¬ 
lar.  After  October  15  no  person  shall 
be  considered  a  member,  shall  vote, 
or  be  entitled  to  any  right  or  privilege 
of  membership  whose  dues  for  the 
current  fiscal  year  are  unpaid. 

13.  Standing  Committees  —  The 
Standing  Committees  shall  be: 

Committee  on  Long  Time  Planning 
Committee  on  Educational  Research 
Committee  on  Enrollment 
Committee  on  Resolutions 
Committee  on  Legislation 
Committee  on  Necrology 
Committee  on  Audits 
Committee  on  Budgets 
Committee  on  Teacher  Welfare 
Editorial  Committee 
Coordinating  Committee 
Salary  Committee 

26.  Coordinating  Committee  — 
The  Coordinating  Committee  of  the 
State  and  the  National  Associations 
shall  consist  of  twenty-one  members, 
one  from  each  county,  exclusive  of  a 


chairman.  The  principal  functions  of 
this  committee  shall  be  to  promote 
membership  in  the  National  Education 
Association,  and  to  propose  plans  for 
the  cooperation  of  the  local  and  county 
teachers’  associations  of  New  Jersey, 
the  New  Jersey  Education  Association, 
and  the  National  Education  Associa¬ 
tion,  and  to  recommend  action  to  the 
Executive  Committee  and  Delegate  As¬ 
sembly. 

27.  Salary  Committee — The  Sal¬ 
ary  Committee  shall  consist  of  not  less 
than  five  members.  It  shall  keep 
the  Association  informed  concerning 
teachers’  salaries,  salary  schedules,  and 
salary  policies,  and  sources  of  revenue 
therefor. 

[26.]  28.  Rules  Of  Order — Rob¬ 
erts’  Rules  of  Order  shall  govern  the 
meetings  of  the  Delegate  Assembly, 
Executive  Committee,  and  all  special 
and  standing  committees,  insofar  as 
those  rules  are  not  inconsistent  with 
the  Constitution  and  By-Laws  of  the 
New  Jersey  Education  Association. 


Classroom  Teachers 
Join  Radio  Council 

The  Executive  Committee  of  the 
Classroom  Teachers  of  New  Jersey  met 
at  the  Stacy-Trent  Hotel,  Trenton, 
March  18.  The  president,  Helen  P. 
Sutton,  presided. 

A  report  on  the  meeting  of  the 
New  Jersey  Radio  Council  was  given 
by  Mrs.  Mary  Stock.  It  was  unani¬ 
mously  voted  to  join  the  Council. 

The  Enrollment  Committee  chair¬ 
man,  Mrs.  Ann  Teague,  reported  a  new 
total  of  4..568  members  in  the  state. 

Miss  Mildred  Hardester,  Economics 
Committee  chairman,  reported  on  bills 
A-121  and  A-24.  The  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee  went  on  record  as  favoring  the 
retirement  bill  drawn  by  Miss  Dore- 
mus. 

The  Classroom  Teachers  have  been 
invited  by  the  Elementary  Principals 
to  act  in  the  mutual  capacity  of  con¬ 
sultants  and  partners  in  an  “Evalua¬ 
tion  of  Elementary  Education.”  The 
following  elementary  teachers  are  serv¬ 
ing:  Cleora  Teffeau,  Constance  Nich¬ 
ols,  Anita  Coogan,  Sally  Smith,  Helen 
Sutton,  Dorothy  Sebald,  Florence 
Price,  Michael  Gioia,  and  Lena  Por- 
reca,  chairman. 

The  new’  Character  Study  Commit¬ 
tee,  under  the  leadership  of  Marion 
Fox  and  Elizabeth  Blewitt,  consists  of 
Mary  O’Keefe,  Dorothy  Berkheimer, 
Ruth  Pearson,  Gertrude  Drake.  Frances 
Phillips,  and  Edith  Ort. 

Helen  B.  Heal, 
Publicity  Chairman. 


Announcing 

ESSENTIAL  DRILL  ^PRACTICE 
B  ARITHMETIC 

by  Lennes  and  Trover 

For  Grades  3  through  8 — With  Standardized  Tests 

A  new  series  of  arithmetic  workbooks  with  ample  drill  and 
practice  in  computation  and  problem  solving  •  To  be  used  with 
any  series  of  arithmetic  texts  •  An  excellent  testing  program 
with  accurate  standards  developed  over  a  long  period  of  time 
and  from  thousands  of  testings. 


LIST  PRICE 
$0.36  Each  Grade 


Raise  Arithmetic  Standards  With 

ESSENTIAL  DRILL  AND 
PRACTICE  IN  ARITHMETIC 

Write  for  Samples 

LAIDLAW  BROTHERS 

221  Fourth  Avenue 
New  York  3,  N.  Y. 
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EDUCATION  IS  NOT  A  DESTINATION  ...  IT  IS  A  JOURNEY  .  .  .  ALWAYS,  WE  ARE  EN  ROUTE 


B£N  M.  CHERKISCmS 
CbaiKTlIor.  Uniircnity  a<  Denver 
Member  Adrirory  Botrd 


EDIf'IH  A.  LEM 

Dew.  School  of  Edocaiioa,  U,CJ.JL 
Member  Adrltory  Board 


ALEXANDER  L  STODDARD 
Philadelpbia  Suverinieodeol  of  Schools 
Member  Advieory  Board 


N.  L  ENGELMARDT.  JR. 
Director 

AiraAfc  Edacadoa  Research 


a  new  service 


is  a  common  denominator  of  all  peoples  for  the  Air  Age.  To  assist  them,  American 

on  earth.  As  swift,  global  air  traffic  increases.  Airlines,  Inc.,  establishes  Air-Age  Education 


the  local,  national  and  international  relationship  Research,  a  non-profit  undertaking.  American 


of  peoples  is  affected  more,  in  less  time,  than  Airlines  considers  this  as  much  a  part  of  its 


work  as  the  operation  of  daily  P'lagship  flights 


by  any  previous  form  of  transportation.  Promi- 


uniting  Canada,  U.S.A.  and  Mexico 


nent  educators  believe  that  school  teachers 


and  administrators  must  lead  in  preparing 


Free  Booklet  Upon  Request 
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WHAT  WE  NEED  IS  SCHOOL  TEACHERS 


For  the  Secondary 

Compiled  by  the  Research  Division,  N.E.A.  Administrator 

On  Mrs.  Roosevelt's  page,  “If  You  Ask  Me,”  in  the  November,  1943,  issue  By  Charles  L.  Worth, 

of  the  Ladies’  Home  Journal,  appeared  the  following  question  and  Mrs.  Roose-  LambertviUe 

velt’s  reply: 

The  Encyclopedia  of  Educational  Re- 

Question — Why  are  able-bodied  young  men  school  teachers  permitted  to  search.  Monroe,  Walter  S.,  E^tor. 

remain  in  the  schoolroom  when  our  country  so  desperately  needs  men  Macmillan,  1941.  1344  pages.  $  . 

in  war  production  plants?  This  important  book  was  prepared 

under  the  auspices  of  the  American 

Answer — Has  it  ever  occurred  to  you  that  our  country  is  going  to  need  Educational  Research  Association,  us- 
educated  people  desperately  in  the  next  generation,  and  that  school  teach-  ing  on  the  editorial  board  such  men 
ers  doing  their  jobs  well  are  more  valuable  to  the  future  of  the  country  as  Carter  Alexander,  Charles  Knud- 

than  the  men  in  any  war  plant?  sen,  Frank  N.  Freeman,  W.  W.  Char¬ 

ter,  Douglas  E.  Scates,  and  J.  Cayce 

The  Ladies’  Home  Journal  for  January,  1944,  raises  the  issue  again  in  its  Morrison, 
section  entitled  “Our  Readers  Write”  with  a  letter  of  comment  by  a  teacher  who  Nearly  two  hundred  authors,  out- 
read  Mrs.  Roosevelt’s  page  for  November.  standing  in  their  fields,  contributed 

well-written,  critical  syntheses  and  in- 

Front  Line  School  Teachers  teipreiations  of  all  publiAcd  raewA 

and  unpublished  theses  pertment  to 

Dear  Sirs:  On  Mrs.  Roosevelt’s  page  someone  asks  the  question,  “Why  selected  topics.  Over  Mven  thou- 
are  able-bodied  young  men  school  teachers  permitted  to  remain  in  the  school-  tides  ^  mentioned  in  the  mb- 

room  when  our  country  needs  men  in  war  production  plants?”  liography.  The  arrangement  is  mpha- 

betical,  of  course,  beginning  with  the 
Where  did  the  questioner  get  the  idea  that  men  eligible  for  service  are  subject  “Abilities — G^eral  and  Spe- 
still  in  the  classroom?  In  our  system  of  about  150  teachers  we  haven’t  a  cial”,  and  ending  with  the  subject 
man  left  who  is  not  over  age,  except  those  who  are  unable  to  pass  the  “Youth  Out  of  School”, 
physical  or  have  several  children.  A  Teacher.  It  is  likely  that  your  special  problem 

is  included  somewhere  between  the  A’s 

Comment  by  Bruce  Gould,  editor.  Ladies’  Home  Journal'.  “In  our  opinion,  and  Y’s.  If  it  is,  it  will  be  wdl  writ- 
however,  school  teachers  could  be  better  deferred  than  certain  defense  workers,  ten;  it  will  be  based  on  research;  it 
WHAT  WE  NEED  IN  THIS  COUNTRY  IS  SCHOOL  TEACHERS — BETTER  will  be  followed  bv  a  comprehensive 
TEACHERS,  AND  BETTER  PAID  ONES.”  bibliography. 


Sound  in  organization 
Meaningful  in  method 
New  in  approach 
Rigorous  in  training 
Designed  for  reasoning 
Modern  in  content 
Correlated  to  child  life 
Effective  in  drill 
Easy  to  teach 
Easy  to  read 
Thorough  in  testing 
Written  by  teachers 


xJust  off  the  pvess ! 

ARITHMETIC  for  YOUNG  AMERICA 


This  new  series  develops  progressively  the  important  concepts,  computa¬ 
tional  skills,  and  relationships  needed  for  power  and  resourcefulness  in  using 
numbers.  These  books  make  maximum  use  of  children’s  needs  for  number; 
they  organize  the  learning  into  a  meaningful  system  of  ideas — the  pupil  is 
trained  rigorously  for  clear,  precise  thinking  in  quantitative  situations.  He 
is  provided  with  the  practice,  self-diagnosis,  and  remedial  work  required 
to  make  learning  permanent.  The  books  are  the  outcome  of  years  of 
research  and  classroom  experience  and  are  written  by  classroom  teachers. 

Grades  Three  and  Four  Grades  Five  and  Six  Grades  Seven  and  Eight 

by  John  R.  Clark,  Ruth  I.  by  John  R.  Clark,  Monica  M.  by  John  R.  Clark,  Raleigh 

Baldwin,*  and  Caroline  Hat-  Hoye,  and  Caroline  Hatton  Schorling,  and  Rolland  R. 

ton  Clark.  Ready  this  month.  Clark.  Ready  Spring  19^^.  Smith.  Ready  this  month. 

'Miss  Ruth  I.  Baldwin  is  Elementary  Supervisor,  Westfield,  New  Jersey,  schools. 


World  Book  Company 


Repre»enle«l  by  C.  C.  Renick,  Plainfield 


Yonkers-on-Hndson  S,  New  York 


Iroquois  Offers 


A  Definite  Program  for  the  Social  Studies 
In  Grades  3-8 

This  program  is  now  in  use  in  whole  or  in  part 
in  thousands  of  schools  throughout  the  country. 


The  Iroquois  Geography 
Series 


The  Iroquois  History 
^ries 


By  Abrams,  Bodley,  and  Thurston  By  Southworth  and  Southworth 

Grade  3 

Home  Geography 


Grade  4 

Peoples  of  Other  Lands 

A  Workbook  for  Peoples  of  Other  Lands 


Grade  5 

North  America  and  South  America  The  Thirteen  American  Colonies 

A  Workbook  on  North  and  South  America  A  Workbook  on  the  Thirteen  American 

Colonies 

or 


North  America 


Earlv  Days  in  America 


Grade  6 


The  Old  World  Continents 

A  Workbook  on  the  Old  World  Continents 
or 

South  America  and 
The  Old  World  Continents 

A  Workbook  on  South  America  and  the 
Old  World  Continents 


America’s  Old  World  Background 
A  Workbook  on  America’s  Old  World 
Background 


Grades  7  and  8 


World  Geography 

A  Workbook  on  World  Geography 


American  History  Complete 

A  Workbook  on  American  History 

The  American  Way 


The  basic  aim  of  the  IROQUOIS  GEOGRAPHY  SERIES  and  the  IROQUOIS 
HISTORY  SEIRIES  is  to  give  pupils  a  sound  foundation  knowledge  of  geography  and 
history.  The  authors  have  buUt  these  exceptionally  successful  books  on  the  conviction 
that  the  most  practical  way  to  teach  these  subjects  in  Grades  3  through  8  is  to  present 
them  separately  with  due  correlation  wherever  practical. 

The  WORKBOOKS  for  these  geography  and  history  texts  are  outstanding! 

They  aid  greatly  in  fixing  the  subject  matter  in  the  pupils’  minds,  thereby  increasing 
their  understanding  of  the  subject. 

IROQUOIS  PUBLISHING  COMPANY,  INC 


NEW  YORK 


Home  Office:  SYRACUSE.  NEW  YORK 
CHICAGO  ATLANTA 


DALLAS 
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•  FROM  SUSSEX  TO  CAPE  MAY 


Committee  of  Montclair's  Board  Recommends 

Family  Allotment  Plan  for  Married  Teachers 


North  Brunswick  Army 
Doubles  War  Bond  Goal 
And  Earns  Promotions 

The  four  North  Brunswick 
Township  schools,  with  a  goal 
of  $30,000  in  bond  purchases 
for  the  Fourth  War  Loan 
Drive,  went  over  the  top  with 
total  sales  of  $57,481.^,  ac¬ 
cording  to  a  report  by  Arthur 
M.  Judd,  general  chairman. 

All  pupils  were  enrolled  in 
the  North  Brunswick  Fourth 
Army,  and  were  offered  the 
opportunity  to  rise  from  pri¬ 
vate  to  general  through  their 
ability  to  sell  war  bonds. 
Sales  of  $10  earned  the  sales¬ 
man  the  chevrons  of  a  cor¬ 
poral.  To  obtain  the  four 
silver  stars  of  a  general, 
salesmen  had  to  sell  bonds  to¬ 
taling  $5,000.  Three  pupils 
attained  this  enviable  distinc¬ 
tion. 

Elect  Bowman  To  Lead 
Childhood  Association 

The  New  Jersey  Associa¬ 
tion  for  Childhood  Education 
has  chosen  its  officers  for  the 
current  year.  Evelyn  A.  Bow¬ 
man  of  Maplewood  becomes 
president  for  a  term  of  two 
years. 

Assisting  her  will  be  Mrs. 
Alene  Daniels,  East  Orange, 
as  vice  president;  Anita  F. 
Ure,  Newark,  vice  president 
from  the  northern  area,  term 
1  year;  Dorothy  Cadwallader, 
Trenton,  vice  president  from 
the  southern  area,  term  1 
year;  Mrs.  E.  B.  Reich,  Mill- 
ville,recording  secretary;  Mrs. 
Wilma  B.  Buchanan,  Bloom¬ 
field,  corresponding  secre¬ 
tary;  Eliz.  Shrager,  Plain- 
field,  treasurer;  Mrs.  Eliza¬ 
beth  D.  Case,  Trenton,  execu¬ 
tive  board;  Eleanor  ICopijen- 
burg,  Paterson,  executive 
board;  Lucy  A.  Lord,  Vent- 
nor,  past  president;  and 
Grace  Rogers,  Newark,  pub¬ 
licity  chairman. 


Donald  Rich,  State  victory 
farm  volunteer  leader,  an¬ 
nounces  that  plans  are  now 
under  way  to  train  New  Jer¬ 
sey  high  school  students  for 
summer  work  on  dairy  farms. 

The  projects  are  being  car¬ 
ried  on  jointly  by  the  voca¬ 
tional  division  of  the  State 
Department  of  Public  In¬ 
struction,  the  State  Student 
Service  Commission,  and  the 
State  Agricultural  Extension 
Service. 

Students  who  are  accepted 
for  the  training  project  will 
be  put  on  selected  dairy 
farms  for  three  weeks  this 
spring.  Their  board,  room, 
and  laundry  bill  will  be  paid 


Grace  Hankins  Writes  I 
Geography  for  Air  Age 

Grace  Croyle  Hankins,  of 
Wilson  High  School,  Camden, 
is  the  author  of  “Our  Global 
World:  A  Brief  Geography 
for  the  Air  Age,”  which  is 
published  by  the  Gregg  Pub¬ 
lishing  Company.  The  book 
is  intended  for  use  in  social- 
science  courses. 

This  is  Miss  Hankins’  third 
book. 


One-Half  of  Citizens 
Can  Identify  Senators 

Just  over  half  the  civilian 
adult  population  of  the  United 
States  can  recall  the  names 
of  one  or  both  senators  from 
their  state,  according  to  a 
nation-wide  survey  by  the 
National  Opinion  Research 
Center. 

Of  every  100  persons  asked 
to  name  their  United  States 
senators,  31  can  name  both 
correctly  and  an  additional 
22  can  name  one.  But  43  out 
of  each  100  won’t  attempt  to 
name  either  senator,  three 
mention  one  wrong  name  and 
don’t  know  the  other,  and 
one  mentions  two  wrong 
names. 


Three  N.  J.  Pupils  Are 
Left  in  Science  Search 

Three  New  Jersey  students 
survived  the  grueling  aptitude 
tests  that  reduced  the  num¬ 
ber  of  candidates  entered  in 
the  Westinghouse  Science 
Talent  Search  from  3,500  to 
40.  The  three  pupils — two 
boys  and  one  girl — remain  in 
the  running  for  the  ten  schol¬ 
arship  prizes. 

From  New  Jersey  the  suc¬ 
cessful  candidates  are  Leon 
W.  Green,  Passaic  High 
School;  Joyce  M.  Harrison, 
Millbum  High  School;  and 
Donald  P.  Tschudy,  Atlantic 
City  High  School. 


for  by  the  extension  service. 
In  return  they  are  expected 
to  accept  employment  on 
dairy  farms  for  at  least  two 
months  this  summer,  and 
preferably  again  during  the 
summer  of  1945.  Boys  who 
satisfactorily  complete  the 
program  can  expect  to  be 
paid  at  least  $25  per  month 
plus  board  and  room  for  their 
summer  dairy  farm  work. 

Application  blanks  and  full 
information  may  be  obtained 
through  H.  O.  Sampson,  Su¬ 
pervisor  of  Agricultural  Edu¬ 
cation,  State  Department  of 
Public  Instruction,  College  of 
Agriculture,  New  Brunswick. 


A  salary  study  committee 
proposing  a  family  allotment 
wage  for  Montclair  teachers 
states  the  plan  is  designed  to 
afford  married  teachers  an 
additional  amount  toward 
supporting  the  living  standard 
without  burdening  the  school 
system  with  increases  for  the 
entire  staff. 

The  plan  is  being  condder- 
ed  by  the  Board  of  Education 
for  action  possibly  next 
month.  Eugene  W.  Goodwil- 
lle  heads  the  committee  which 
has  been  studying  the  subject 
at  the  board’s  request  for 
nearly  three  years. 

The  allotment  provision 
would  give  a  married  teacher 
with  a  dependent  wife  or  hus¬ 
band  $200  a  year  extra  with 
an  additional  $50  for  each  de¬ 
pendent  child. 

’The  committee  points  out 
that  the  family  allowance 
plan  would  avoid  discrimina- 


Baker  Gets  Doctorate; 
Writes  Science  Thesis 

Tunis  Baker,  assistant  pro¬ 
fessor  of  science  at  Paterson 
Teachers  College,  has  just 
been  granted  his  doctorate 
degree  by  New  York  Univer¬ 
sity. 

Dr.  Baker’s  dissertation 
dealt  with  the  ability  of  ele¬ 
mentary  school  children  to  in¬ 
terpret  certain  types  of  sci¬ 
ence  experiments. 

Dr.  Baker  is  co-author  of  a 
series  of  elementary  science 
textbooks  published  by  the 
World  Book  Company. 


N.E.A.  Names  Additions 
For  Membership  Honors 

Two  school  systems  and 
seven  New  Jersey  schools 
have  reported  100  per  cent 
enrollments  in  the  National 
Education  Association  for  the 
current  year  since  January 
3,  according  to  T.  D.  Martin, 
N.E.A.  membership  director. 

Asbury  Park  and  Milford 
report  that  every  teacher  In 
those  systems  has  become  an 
N.E.A.  member.  This  is  the 
seventh  successive  year  Mil¬ 
ford  has  attained  perfect  en¬ 
rollment. 

Schools  that  have  earned 
placement  on  the  N.EA. 
Honor  Roll  are  Highland 
Park  High  School;  Lambert- 
ville  High  School;  R.  D.  Wood 
School,  Millville;  R.  M.  Bacon 
School,  Millville:  T.  D.  Sensor 
School,  Millville;  Mt.  Hebron 
School,  Montclair;  and 
Browning-Mackay  School, 
Tenafiy. 


tion  between  the  sexes  in  the 
legal  sense. 

The  recommended  schedule 
lowers  the  maximum  at  the 
secondary  level  from  $3,800 
to  $3,300,  with  the  family  al¬ 
lowance  plan  compensating 
for  the  decreases.  The  report 
lists  as  “defects”  in  the  pres¬ 
ent  schedule  the  facts  that  it 
has  no  minimum  salary,  that 
maximum  salaries  of  elemen¬ 
tary  teachers  are  too  high, 
and  the  increment  span  is  too 
short. 


New  York  City  Quotes 
New  Jersey  Practices 
In  Manuscript  Change 

A  policy  of  teaching  chil¬ 
dren  in  the  primary  grades 
to  use  "manuscript  handwrit¬ 
ing”  is  being  considered  for 
formal  adoption  in  the  New 
York  school  system. 

According  to  the  “New 
York  Herald  Tribune,”  Chi¬ 
cago  schools  adopted  manu¬ 
script  writing  in  1937,  and 
the  New  Jersey  Education 
Association  reported  similar 
action  by  the  great  majority 
of  schools  in  that  state.  The 
New  York  Handbook  on  Eng¬ 
lish  in  1940  said  it  “appeared 
desirable  for  schools  to  use 
manuscript  writing  in  the 
primary  grades.” 


Cancer  Control  Group 
Holds  April  Campaign 

The  Enlistment  Campaign 
of  the  Women’s  Field  Army 
of  the  American  Society  for 
the  Control  of  Cancer  will  be 
held  in  April,  according  to 
Mrs.  A.  Haines  Lippincott,  of 
Camden,  who  is  state  com¬ 
mander. 

The  enlistment  fee  of 
$1.00  is  used  to  educate  peo¬ 
ple  in  the  early  diagnosis  of 
the  disease,  so  that  its  rav¬ 
ages  may  be  cured  or  con¬ 
trolled. 


Haddonfield  Discusses 
Schools'  Future  Steps 

Haddonfield  analyzed  the 
“next  steps  forward  for  our 
schools”  In  a  very  successful 
February  Democratic  Discus¬ 
sions  meeting  sponsored  by 
the  P.T,A. 

’The  panel  contained  one 
teacher,  two  high  school  se¬ 
niors,  a  P.T.A.  officer,  a 
mother,  and  a  board  member. 

Siddons  Harper,  junior  high 
school  teacher,  acted  as  mod¬ 
erator  for  the  program,  which 
attempted  to  fuse  all  view¬ 
points. 


New  Jersey  High  School  Boys  Are  Offered  Chance 
To  Learn  HowTo  Get  Along  with  Cows  in  Wartime 
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•  TEACHERS  BREAK  INTO  PRINT 


Writing  in  the  January  Secondary 
Education,  Robert  /.  Adriance,  East 
Orange,  discusses  what  should  be 
taught  in  a  twelfth-year  course  in  eco¬ 
nomics.  His  article  is  entitled,  “What 
Economics  in  High  School?” 

AAA 

“Maladjusted  Children  in  the  Ele¬ 
mentary  School”,  in  the  February 
Instructor,  was  written  by  Elizabeth 
hi.  Kelly,  Newark.  She  cites  three 
causes  of  maladjustment,  and  a  remedy 
for  each. 

AAA 

Philip  S.  Blumberg,  Paterson,  casts 
doubt  upon  the  extravagant  claims  of 
the  indispensable  qualities  of  mathe¬ 
matics  in  “How  Virile  Is  High  School 
Mathematics?”  published  in  the  Feb¬ 
ruary  Clearing  House. 

AAA 

“How  Effective  Are  Teacher  Rating 
Scales?”  is  the  question  discussed  by 
Victor  E.  Leonard,  Garwood,  in  the 
February  Clearing  House. 

AAA 

Unique  “Designs  for  Your  March 
Posters”  are  illustrated  in  the  March 
Instructor  by  Mrs.  Gladys  S.  Shires  of 
Oxford. 

AAA 

In  an  article  entitled  “Social  Habits 
and  Reading  Skills”,  C.  l)eW itt  Boney, 
and  Kathryn  Hood,  of  East  Orange, 
discuss  the  fact  that  some  of  the  poor¬ 
est  readers  have  a  good  knowledge  of 
the  reading  skills.  They  write  in  the 
February  Elementary  English  Review. 

AAA 

A  pupil-operated  “School  Court”, 
which  handles  all  cases  of  pupil  of¬ 
fenses.  is  described  in  the  February 
Clearing  House  by  Orville  T.  Spessard, 
Princeton. 


Local  Associations  Elect 


BERGEN  COUNTY 

Bergen  County  Education  Association 
President — George  Bainbridge 

ESSEX  COUNTY 

East  Orange  Education  Association 
President — Leon  C.  Hood 

MERCER  COUNTY 

Hightstown  Teachers’  Association 
President — George  N.  Hall 

MONMOUTH  COUNTY 

Red  Rank  Teachers’  Association 
President — Mrs.  Frances  C.  Manning 


Arthur  M.  Seybold,  Montclair,  de¬ 
scribes  “Experiments  in  Transcrip¬ 
tions”  in  the  March  issue  of  the  Na¬ 
tion’s  Schools.  He  examines  various 
methods  of  using  recordings. 

AAA 

“Safety  Friends — the  Play  Leader”, 
by  H.  Louise  Cottrell  of  East  Orange, 
appears  in  the  March  Safety  Education, 
and  contains  suggestions  for  safety  les¬ 
sons  in  the  elementary  and  the  junior 
high  schools. 

AAA 

Lawrence  S.  Chase,  Essex  County, 
answers  negatively  the  question  “Is  an 
Essay  Contest  the  Most  Effective  Form 
of  Safety  Education?”  in  the  March 
Safety  Education  magazine. 

AAA 

F.  L.  Clayton,  Freehold,  writing  on 
“The  Extra-Curricular  and  Our  Philos¬ 
ophy  of  Education”  in  the  March 


School  Activities,  urges  that  each  club 
have  a  clearly-defined  purpose  that  fits 
into  an  over-all  philosophy  of  educa¬ 
tion. 


Presidents  Attention! 

Presidents  of  local  and  county 
teacher  associations  should  be  re¬ 
ceiving  communications  of  various 
kinds  from  time  to  time  from  the 
New  Jersey  Education  Association 
Headquarters.  If  you  have  not  been 
receiving  these  communications,  you 
have  probably  not  reported  your 
name  and  address  to  this  office. 
Please  do  so  at  once  so  that  you 
w  ill  be  included  on  our  mailing  list. 
Write  the  New  Jersey  Education 
Association,  Stacy-Trent  Hotel,  Tren¬ 
ton  8,  New  Jersey. 


RtprtmuJ  fnm 
KmH  Grttnaway’s 
SptUimg  B»*S 

ms 


You  know  your 

own  highly  specialized  field  and 
if  others  understood  it  as  well, 
appreciation  for  your  important, 
necessary  work  would  never  be 
taken  for  granted. 

In  a  sense,  although  there  is 
no  comparison,  this  is  the  way 
we  feel  about  our  product.  We 
are  referring  to  Chewing  Gum 
— supposedly  a  little,  unimpor¬ 
tant  thing,  by  some  teachers 
once  held  almost  in  contempt 
because  it  has  appeared  to  them 
so  useless.  ...  It  is  not  useless, 
as  the  War  has  brought  out. 

And  after  the  War,  we  hope 
it  proves  a  similar  help  to  you 
instead  of  the  old  pre-war 
annoyance.  Especially  we  were 


thinking  how  it  might  suggest 
something  to  help  you  benefit 
homework  morale  and  home- 
study  results. 

It  is  this  wise:  hard,  stalwart 
seabees,  pilots,  navigators,  gun¬ 
ners — our  men  in  subs,  tanks 
.  .  .  literally  millions  and  mil¬ 
lions  of  our  fighters  and  war 
workers  today  use  Chewing 
Gum  because  they  have  need  for 
it.  We  are  told  the  chewing 
seems  to  aid  concentration  and 
help  keep  their  minds  awake. 
Also  makes  them  feel  that  it 
helps  them  get  done  distasteful 
or  monotonous  jobs  that  much 
easier  and  smoother. 


•  Now  this  little  editorial  is  not  to 
increase  the  demand  for  W rigley’s 
Spearmint.  A  quality  Gum  such  as  this 
is  taken  by  our  Armed  Forces  in  such 
quantity,  there  is  already  a  civilian 
shortage.  And  we  can  not  make  more 
under  present  conditions  unless  we 
cheapen  quality  which  we  will  not  do. 
But  we  do  hope  through  its  usefulness 
to  increase  respect  for  our  product  and 
that  this  may  serve  someday  as  a  help¬ 
ful.  useful  tip  for  you. 
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In  The  Fields  of 

SieMteMtanif  ScUmcc  «utd  ^io(o^ 


822  pages, 
ual,  69^. 


$1.71.  Accompanying  man- 


By  William  H.  Caulwell 

LAkewood  High  School 

Biological  science  along  with  the 
other  sciences  is  making  tremendous 
strides  due,  in  part,  to  compulsory 
wartime  needs.  New  biology  textbooks 
will  certainly  have  to  include  some  of 
this  new  material. 

Some  recent  biological  information 
which  the  writer  will  venture  to  say 
should  be  more  thoroughly  discussed 
than  it  is  in  present  texts  would  in¬ 
clude: 

(a)  Chemotherapy,  especially  the 
sulfa  drugs,  and  the  fungus 
penicillium. 

(b)  Revised  studies  about  blood 
and  food  chemistry. 

(c)  Plant  and  animal  liormones. 

(d)  The  effects  of  viruses  on  plants 
and  animals. 

(e)  Recent  important  agricultural 
and  conservation  studies. 

(f)  More  of  the  scientific  methods 
and  techniques  used  by  scien¬ 
tists  in  solving  biological  prob¬ 
lems. 

(g)  More  material  about  the  de¬ 
sirability  and  maintenance  of 
good  mental  health. 

(h)  Some  emphasis  placed  on  the 
many  worth-while  and  possible 
lifelong  recreations  and  leisure¬ 
time  activities  for  which  the 
biology  course  may  be  basic. 

Elementary  Science: 

Look  and  Learn.  Beauchamp,  W.  L., 

and  Crampton,  G.  Scott  Foresman, 

1943.  72  pages.  84^.  Teacher’s  edi¬ 
tion,  109  pages,  84^. 

A  first  book  in  a  new  primary-grade 
series  by  these  well-known  authors. 


Uses  only  pictures  around  which  to 
build  the  first  year’s  science  course. 
Science  concepts  and  skills  developed 
by  pupil  and  teacher  discussions  of 
the  beautifully  executed  colored  pic¬ 
tures.  Language  growth  should  ^also 
be  a  by-product  of  these  discussions. 
Everyday  objects  and  much  known  in¬ 
formation  ul^zed.  Elementary  teach¬ 
ers  should  obtain  a  copy  of  this  book. 
Biology: 

Dynamic  Biology  Today.  Baker,  A.  O., 
and  Mills,  L.  H.  Rand-McNally,  1943. 


A  revision  of  Dynamic  Biology  that 
should  meet  with  great  approval  by 
both  teacher  and  pupil.  Large  print, 
superbly  executed  magrams,  and  many 
beautif^  photographs  command  in¬ 
stant  attention.  Biological  facts  and 
principles  are  well-covered.  Broad  ap 
plications  are  made  to  everyday  indi¬ 
vidual  and  social  problems  by  includ¬ 
ing  many  health,  sanitation,  farming, 
gardening,  conservation,  recreation, 
and  aviation  topics.  Scientific  attitudes 
and  method,  unit  previews,  and  ac¬ 
tivity  lists  at  the  end  of  each  unit  help 
to  make  this  excellent  text  psychologi¬ 
cally  sound. 


Hew  to  gel  a  $100  SALARY  LOAN 
if  you  con  pay  back  $9ZS  a  month 


AN  unexpected  emergency  has  used  up 
your  reserve  funds?  Write  or  visit 
Household  Finance.  Our  loan  plan  was  de¬ 
signed  specially  for  teachers.  If  you  have 
a  steady  position,  you  can  get  the  cash  you 
need — $20  to  $300 — quickly  and  privately. 
Then  you  may  repay  in  small  monthly  in¬ 
stalments.  No  security,  no  endorsers  are 
required.  We  take  no  salary  assignment. 
No  embarrassing  questions  are  asked  of 


Choot*  Your  Monthly  Poymont  Horo 


3 

payments 

4 

payments 

6 

payments 

8 

payments 

10 

payments 

22 

payments 

$25 

50 

$  8.75 
17.51 

$  6.65 
13.29 

$  9.08 

$  6.97 

$  5.71 

75 

26.26 

19.94 

13.62 

10.46 

8.57 

$  7.31 

100 

35.01 

26.58 

18.15 

13.95 

11.43 

9.75 

125 

43.77 

33.23 

22.69 

17.43 

14.28 

12.19 

150 

52.52 

39.87 

27.23 

20.92 

17.14 

14.62 

200 

70.03 

53.16 

36.31 

27.89 

22.85 

19.50 

250 

87.53 

66.45 

45.39 

34.87 

28.56 

24.37 

300 

105.04 

79.75 

54.46 

41.84 

34.28 

29.25 

WE  GUARANTEE  that  these  payments  will  repay  loans  in 
full,  if  payments  are  made  on  schedule.  Total  cost  will  be 
reduced  if  payments  are  made  ahead  of  schedule.  I’ayments 
include  charges  at  the  rate  ^ ^ 


unitaid  balances. 

|NcW  JtR^bFY 


.  HOUSEHOLD  FINANCL  CORPORATION 


your  principal,  fellow-teachers  or  friends. 
You  merely  sign  a  simple,  promissory  note. 

Choose  your  own  plan 
We  have  many  payment  plans  to  fit  our 
service  to  your  needs.  Say  you  need  $100. 
You  may  repay  a  $100  loan,  for  instance, 
in  12  monthly  instalments  of  $9.75  each 
— a  total  of  $117.00.  Or  you  may  repay 
sooner  to  reduce  the  cost.  A  $100  loan  re¬ 
paid  in  6  monthly  instalments  of  $18. 15  each 
—a  total  of  $108.90— costs  $8.90. 
You  may  choose  the  payment  plan 
that  suits  you  best.  Please  apply 
for  your  loan  at  the  nearest 
Household  office.  Or  send  the 
coupon  for  full  information  about 
our  “loans  by  mail”  service. 

Schools  use  Household 
booklets  as  texts 

To  help  families  and  borrowers 
make  the  best  use  of  their  incomes 
Household  publishes  practical 
booklets  on  money  management 
and  better  buymanship.  Many 
schools  and  colleges  use  these 
publications  as  collateral  texts  in 
their  home  economics  classes.  .Ask 
or  write  for  free  sample  copies. 


PERSONAL  LOANS  S20  TO  $300 

HOUSEHOLD  FINANCE 

- - - 

'  tSTASLISMtO  t«7e 

LOCALLY  MANAGED  HOUSEHOLD  FINANCE  OFFICES  IN  11  NEW  JERSEY  CITIES 


Camden— 4th  Floor, 

Broad  way-Ste  vena 
Bldg..  Ph.:  Camden  7940 
License  No,  641 

8th  FI..  W.  Jersey  Tr. 
Bldg..  Pb.:  Camden  7030 
License  No.  642 

Klizabeth— 7th  Fl., 
All^ender  Bldg.. 

I>h.;  Elizalteth  3-4343 
License  No.  6S7 
Post  Office  Zone  4 


Hackensack — 6th  Fl.. 
Peoples  Trust  Co. 
Building. 

Ph.:  Hackensack  2-3648 
License  No.  686 
Jersey  City — 5th  Fl., 
Jersey  Jrl.  Bldg., 

Phone:  Jrl.  2-0131 
License  No.  643 
Past  Office  Zone  6 
Newark — 4tK  Fl.. 

Nat'l  Newark  Bldg.. 
Ph.:  Mitchell  2-5412 
License  No.  289 
Post  Office  Zone  2 


Orange — 2nd  Fl., 

Main  &  Day  Bldg., 
Ph.:  Orange  5-2131 
License  No.  679 
Passaic — 2nd  Fl.. 

654  Main  Ave. 

Ph.:  Passaic  2-8818 
l.icense  No.  690 
PATERSON~2nd  Fl., 

150  Washington  Street 
Ph.:  Sherwood  2-3220 
License  No.  659 
Post  Office  Zone  1 


Perth  Amboy — 6th  FL. 
Perth  Amboy  National 
Bank  Bldg., 

Ph.:  Perth  Amtray  4-3440 
License  No.  691 
Trenton— 5th  Fl., 
Trenton  Trust  Co. 

Bldg..  28  W.  State 
Ph.:  Trenton  5158 
License  No.  660 
Post  Office  Zone  8 
Union  City — 2nd  FI., 
3600  Bergenline  Ave. 

Ph.:  UNion  3-2146 
License  No.  700 


Coll  at  or  phone  the  nearest  Household  ofice  or  mail  this  coupon  to  nearest  office.  All  negotiations  can  be  completed  by  mail. 

FREE  BOOKLET  AND  APPLICATION  BLANK—Mail  this  coupon  whether  you  wish  an  immediate  loan  or  not. 
You  never  know  when  this  information  will  come  in  handy.  If  immediate  loan  is  wanted,  state  amount  desired. 
Household  Finance  Corporation 

Name .  NJI 


(Mail  to  nearest  office— addresses  above) 
Please  mail  me  free  copy  of  your  brochure : 
“How  a  Teacher  Can  Get  a  Loan.'*  I 
understand  this  request  places  me  under 
DO  obligation  to  negotiate  a  loan. 


Address . 

cay . Slaf«. .. 

Amount  f  wisk  to  borrow  S . for. 
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Spring  is  tlie  time  to  plan  for  next  fall 


Teachers  from  the  sixth  grade  through  high  school  can 
make  good  use  of  the  free  teaching  materials  offered  by 
Westinghouse  School  Service. 

So  many  teachers  have  requested  these  teaching  aids 
that  we  have  had  difficulty  in  keeping  up  with  the 
demand. 

To  be  sure  that  your  needs  will  be  taken  care  of, 
we  suggest  you  send  your  order  to  us  this  spring.  This 
will  make  it  possible  for  us  to  have  these  materials  in 
your  hands  when  school  opens  in  the  fall. 

Here  are  some  of  the  things  you  can  get: 

1.  The  “Little  Science  Series”  of  booklets,  for  grades 
7  to  12.  Ten  titles  will  be  ready  by  fall.  They  are  sup¬ 


plied  in  sufficient  quantity  to  provide  one  for  each  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  class. 

2.  Charts  on  “Everyday  Electricity”  explaining  how 
certain  common  electrical  appliances  work;  suitable  for 
grades  6  to  12.  There  are  ten  charts  in  this  series,  cover¬ 
ing  the  incandescent  lamp,  fluorescent  lamp,  electric 
motor,  vacuum  cleaner,  refrigerator,  electric  iron,  per¬ 
colator,  elevator,  etc. 

3.  Sound  motion  pictures,  designed  for  assembly  and 
classroom  use;  suitable  for  grades  9  to  12. 

These  are  only  a  few  of  many  items.  Mail  the  coupon 
for  the  free  catalog  of  Teaching  Aids.  Westinghouse 
Electric  &  Manufacturing  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania. 


Tune  in  John  Charles  Thomas,  NBC, 
Sundays,  2:30  p.m.,  E.W.T. 

Westinghouse 

Plants  in  25  Cif Offices  Everywhere 


MJ-44 

.School  Service 

Westinghouse  Electric  Sc  Manufacturing  Company 
306  Fourth  Ave..  P.  O.  Box  1017 
Pittsburgh  30,  Pennsylvania, 

Please  send  me  your  free  catalog  of  Teaching  Aids  available  from  Westing¬ 
house  School  Service. 


Name 

Title 

School 

Street 

City 

Postal  Zone 

State 

I 
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Spanish  in  the  Limelight 

Hy  Marie  R.  Pentz  y«»u  exactly  what  they  <laiin — a  prav- 

Merchantvilte  handhook  for  the  study  of  ciun- 

mercial  Spanish. 

Evidently  the  primary  interest  for 
books  in  the  foreign  language  held 
has  turned  toward  Spanish  and  our 
neighbors  in  the  South.  All  the  new 
books  that  have  come  to  this  reviewer 
in  the  past  year  have  been  Spanish 
grammars  or  new  Spanish  readers. 

Spanish  Review  Grammar  and  Compo¬ 
sition.  Turk.  D.  C.  Heath.  263  pp. 

$1.56. 

Alternate  Spanish  Review  Grammar  and 
Composition.  Seymour,  Carnahan  & 

Hespelt.  D.  C.  Heath.  202  pp.  $1.52. 

Both  of  the  texts  listed  above  are 
comprehensive  little  books  with  thor¬ 
ough  review  of  the  essentials  of  Span¬ 
ish  grammar. 

La  Clave  Panamericana.  Williams  & 

Mendoza.  Harper  Co.  454  pp.  $1.60. 

There  are  plenty  of  oral  exercises 
which  are  well  designed  to  give  an 
early  mastery  of  the  conversational 
method. 

Visitamos  La  Habana.  Seps.  Harper 
Co.  207  pp.  $1.28. 

Something  new  in  Spanish  readers 
—an  interesting  little  travel  book  for 
both  reading  work  and  conversation. 

Practical  Handbook  of  Spanish  Com¬ 
mercial  Correspondence.  Wickham, 

Campa  &  Sanchez.  Macmillan  Com¬ 
pany.  124  pp.  $1.48. 

The  editors  of  this  text  have  given 


Southern  State  Teachers’  Agency 

200  Sunrise  HlKhway 
Rockvillb  Centre,  N.  Y. 
Recommends  to  Positions  Everywhere 
Especially  New  York  State 
Write  for  Registration  Form 


NATION-WIDE  TEACHERS’  AGENCY 

1530  CHESTNUT  ST.  PHILADELPHIA  2,  PA.  PHONE:  RITTENHOUSE  6223 

For  over  26  years  we  have  rendered  continuous  placement  service  to  both  IrMxperienced  and 
experienced  teachers  in  many  states.  Best  opportunities  for  advancement  in  several  years. 
Teachers  needed  for  Schools  and  Colleoes. 

J.  B.  STOKES,  JR.,  Prop.  MISS  A.  LILLIAN  CAMPBELL.  Mgr. 


THE  FISK  TEACHERS  AGENCY 

633  Witherspoon  Bldg.  PHILADELPHIA  Walnut  and  Juniper  Sts. 

Register  early  for  widest  choice  of  openings. 

List  calls  early  for  best  group  of  candidates. 

Kingslay  1743-1746  Parsonal,  discriminating  tervics  E.  F.  Maloney,  Mgr. 


KELLOGG  TEACHERS  AGENCY 

Eatablished  1889  Telephone  B.  F.  Mannioni 

31  Union  Senare,  New  York  3,  N.  T.  Alsonqnin  4-1756  M.  B.  Gosmsn-Mannlon  >  Msnasers 
(Broadway  at  16th  Street)  Home  Phone,  Dobbs  Ferry,  N.  T.  4776-J  ) 

Your  teachers  agency  should  be  reliable.  It  should  be  a  place  where  you  feel  at  home,  where 
you  are  known  and  welcome  and  where  keen  Interest  la  shown  In  your  needs,  whether  they 
be  great  or  small.  We  Invite  your  patronage  In  the  belief  that  you  will  like  the  personal, 
accommodating  spirit  of  our  service. 

Member  National  Assaeiatlan  of  Teachers  Agenelea 
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Sohre  Las  RuIiwm.  Payro.  D.  C.  Heath. 
151  pp. 

This  little  book  offers  an  excellent 
edition  in  classic  style  of  a  very  fine 
play. 


TELEGRAPH  CENTENARY 

May  24,  1844.  Complete  script,  mostly 
In  Morse's  own  words.  Atmosphere 
of  1844;  human  progress  In  famous 
telegrams.  Dialogue;  humor;  poetry; 

{  music.  Dramatizes  Morse  and  first 
telegram.  YOU  fix  the  price  after 
IiM>king  It  over.  Bernhard  Riigner, 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


I  25th  Year 

j  Bread  Loaf 
I  School  of  English 

Middlebury  College 
Middlebury,  Vermont 

.4ug.  4  —  Sept.  2,  1944 

Literature  as  a  Uving  art.  Courses 
in  Uterary  history  and  Engtish  and 
American  literature  for  a  sheeted 
enroiiment  of  students  interested 
professionally  in  the  study  and 
teaching  of  English.  All  courses 
lead  to  the  M.A.  degree. 

Situated  in  the  heart  of  the  Green 
Mountains,  accessible  by  bus  and 
train.  Bread  Loaf  offers  a  unique 
opportunity  for  combining  a  sum¬ 
mer  vacation  with  study  under 
nationally  famous  instructors. 

For  information  and  bulletin, 
address 

HEWETTE  E.  JOYCE 
Acting  Director 

Middlebury  Vermont 
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PENSIONS 

YOU'LL  WANT  TO  KNOW  ABOUT  THIS 

I  By  John  A.  Wood,  3rd 

I  Secretary,  Teachers’  Pension  and  Annuity  Fund 


Do  pension  funds  and  insurance  policies  take  care  of  the 
same  needs?  Or  does  each  have  a  separate  function? 
Mr.  Wood,  out  of  his  rich  experience,  gives  the  answer. 


■  HAVE  BEEN  ASKED  this  month  to  dis¬ 
cuss  the  difference  between  the  op¬ 
eration  of  a  joint  contributory  pen¬ 
sion  fund,  such  as  ours,  and  the  rela¬ 
tionship  established  between  a  life  in¬ 
surance  company  and  its  policyholders, 
when  a  contract  of  insurance  is  issued. 

The  basic  concept  of  life  insurance 
is  that  a  company  guarantees  that  they 
will  make  a  lump  sum  payment  at  the 
death  of  the  insured,  provided  stipu¬ 
lated  premiums  are  paid  while  the  in¬ 
sured  is  alive  to  keep  the  contract  in 
force.  A  person  may  be  insured  for 
his  life  provided  he  will  pay  each  year 
so  long  as  he  lives  an  annual  pre¬ 
mium  the  amount  of  which  is  named  in 
the  contract.  This  is  known  as  ordinary 
life  insurance.  Other  contracts  are  is¬ 
sued  that  a  lump  sum  may  be  paid  at 
death  provided  the  member  will  pay 
certain  premiums  for  a  limited  num¬ 
ber  of  years,  ten,  fifteen,  or  twenty. 
This  is  know'n  as  a  limited  premium 
life  contract.  Life  companies  also  is¬ 
sue  term  contracts  which  provide  that 
if  death  occurs  within  a  certain  num¬ 
ber  of  years  from  the  date  of  issue, 
five,  ten,  fifteen,  or  twenty,  the  claim 
will  be  paid,  but  that  if  the  member 
survives  the  term  of  the  insurance,  he 
is  no  longer  insured  and  nothing  is 
paid  by  the  company.  Another  pop¬ 
ular  form  of  contract  is  the  endow¬ 
ment  policy  which  combines  term  in¬ 
surance  with  what  is  considered  pure 
endowment,  the  claim  to  be  paid  under 
the  term  insurance  element  if  the  mem¬ 
ber  dies  within  the  stipulated  term  and 
the  member  to  receive  the  face  value  of 
the  policy  under  the  pure  endowment 
element  if  he  is  alive  at  the  end  of  the 
term  of  the  contract. 

Insurance  Protects  Early  Life 

It  should  be  noted  that  when  a  per¬ 
son  tikes  out  an  insurance,  if  he  wants 
to  1  ep  the  policy  in  force  until  he 
dies  he  must  buy  life,  not  term  or 
endowment  insurance,  so  as  to  be  guar¬ 
anteed  that  if  he  lives  to  an  old  age 
he  will  still  he  insured  by  the  cum- 
pany.  Any  premiums  paid  over  and 
above  the  amount  of  the  annual  pre¬ 


mium  ordinary  life  contract  are  paid 
for  other  than  life  insurance.  If  death 
occurs  within  a  few  years  after  a  lim¬ 
ited  premium  life  contract  has  been 
issued,  the  same  amount  is  paid  by 
the  company  as  if  an  annual  premium 
contract  had  been  issued  and  the  an¬ 
nual  premiums  paid  by  the  insured 
have  been  larger  than  would  have  been 
required  had  the  ordinary  life  policy 
been  applied  for  and  taken.  This  is 
equally  true  in  case  of  the  death  of 
the  insured  before  an  endowment  policy 
matures. 

Life  insurance  is  a  form  of  invest¬ 
ment  in  which  the  insured  makes  pro¬ 
vision  for  the  payment  of  a  lump  sum 
by  the  company  to  his  beneficiary  or 
his  estate  in  case  of  his  death  before 
he  has -made  adequate  provision  for 
those  dependent  upon  him^ — insurance 
against  early  death.  Membership  in 
a  pension  ^und  brings  to  the  mem¬ 
ber  the  guarantee  that  if  he  lives 
beyond  the  days  that  he  can  earn 
an  income,  he  will  then  come  into 
the  possession  of  a  life  income 
from  the  pension  fund  so  that  the 
member  will  not  become  dependent 
for  a  livelihood  upon  his  family 
or  others.  Membership  in  a  pen¬ 
sion  fund  is  therefore  insurance 
against  living  beyond  the  days 
that  the  member  can  earn  an  in¬ 
come— exactly  the  opposite  of  in¬ 
surance  against  early  death. 

Needs  Change  With  Age 

When  a  young  man  enters  the  teach¬ 
ing  profession,  marries,  has  a  family 
and  starts  to  pay  for  a  home,  he  is, 
for  a  number  of  years,  creating  obli¬ 
gations  which  imply  a  need  for  life  in¬ 
surance  in  case  of  his  death  before 
the  home  is  paid  for  and  before  the 
education  of  the  children  has  been  com¬ 
pleted.  Twenty,  twenty-five,  or  thirty 
\  ears  later,  the  insurance  needs  of  such 
a  person  can  be  appraised  in  quite  a 
different  light.  The  mortgage  on  his 
home  has  been  paid  off;  the  educa¬ 
tion  of  the  children  has  l»een  com¬ 
pleted;  they  are  working  and.  are  no 
longer  dependent  upon  the  income  of 


their  father.  The  father  does  not  have 
the  same  obligation  or  need  for  life  in¬ 
surance  as  he  had  when  he  started  his 
profession  or  in  the  early  years  of  his 
career.  The  need  for  the  benefits  of ' 
a  pension  fund  now  becomes  more 
apparent. 

-When  a  young  unmarried  woman  1 
enters  the  teaching  profession,  she  may 
have  little  need  for  life  insurance  as 
she  is  responsible  to  provide  for  no 
one  but  herself.  From  the  beginning 
to  the  end  of  her  teaching  career, 
there  may  be  no  need  for  any  other 
insurance  than  the  insurance  of  a  life 
income  offered  by  a  pension  fund. 


mos  youRHHp 


Best  way  to  aid  pupils  in  develop¬ 
ing  their  artistic  and  creative  tal¬ 
ents  is  through  constructive  work 
such  as  drawing  posters. 

Young  folks  can  help  Uncle 
Sam  with  posters  on  such  subjects 
as  buying  bonds,  saving  waste 
fats,  scrap  salvage  and  recruiting 
blood  donors.  Children  enjoy  hav¬ 
ing  their  posters  exhibited,  espe¬ 
cially  when  their  creative  work 
helps  the  war  effort. 

BRADLEY’S  POWDERED 
POSTER  COLORS 

Favorite  media  are  the  Bradley 
Powdered  Poster  Colors,  so  eco 
nomical  and  effective.  Twenty  col¬ 
ors  that  blend  perfectly,  provide 
a  paint  of  satiny  lustre,  ideal  for 
poster  work.  Handy  “pour-out” 
can  makes  from  one  to  two  quarts 
of  color. 

Little  tots  prefer  Bradley  No- 
Roll  Crayons  that  won’t  roll  off  a 
desk.  Enlarged  size  ...  4  inches 
long.  Red,  yellow,  orange,  green, 
violet,  blue,  black  and  brown. 
Order  from  your 
school  art  supply 
dealer. 

MILTON 
BRADLEY 
COMPANY 

SPRINfJFIEI.D  2,  MASS. 

:m  nnh  Avmur  KII  So.  Wabmsh  Ave. 
Nrw  York  Itt.  N.  Y.  Chicaco  5,  III. 
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Professional  Hitch-Hikers 

S^iotUd  Se  ^U^4h  /4^^ccCcitioH 


John  A,  Lonfi, 

Cliffside  Park  Junior  High  School 


■  ■Thilk  THE  BATTLES  of  the  Atlantic  l)enefits  which  are  the  envy  of  the 

WW  and  the  Pacific  are  being  won,  the  teachers  of  all  other  states,  justify  such 
1 1  battle  of  the  children  in  the  public  malicious  chatter  among  intelligent  and 
schools  of  New  Jersey  is  being  lost  by  professional  people? 
the  inequalities  that  are  being  forced  Other  rumors  mention  “fabulous” 
ii|H)n  public  school  teachers.  It  is  neither  salaries  paid  to  eminently  capable  As- 
Monomically  justifiable  nor  morally  sociation  staff  workers.  Although  the 

s<(und  to  threaten  this  structure  of  salaries  quoted  are  invariably  incor- 

America  by  lowering  the  standards  of  rect,  and  could  be  easily  checked  if 
living  for  the  teaching  profession  be-  the  desire  for  accuracy  were  present, 
low  those  of  other  workers,  to  the  point  wouldn’t  it  be  advisable  to  reverse 
where  teaching  becomes  neither  a  pro-  such  whispering  campaigns  and  be- 

fession  nor  a  means  of  earning  a  re-  speak  the  policy  of  increasing  these 

spectable  living.  outlays,  of  hiring  additional  men  of 

equal  capabilities  in  order  that  the  in- 
anno  .  us  y  nequa  es  terests  of  New  Jersey  children  might 

These  inequalities  probably  result  not  suffer? 
from  ( 1 )  an  age-old  philosophy  that  word  “fabulous”  is  also  used 

teachers  are  servants  of  the  public  characterizing  the  “expenses”  of  the 

and,  because  of  that  status,  enjoy  no  representatives  of  the  Delegate  As- 
rights;  and  (2)  the  lack  of  solidity  sembly  and  the  Executive  Committee, 
and  solidarity  in  an  Association  which  lend  countenance  to  such  rumors  is 
has  been  insufficiently  strong  and  in-  ignorance,  and  begets  the  folly  of  creat- 
sufficiently  supported  to  overcome  the  j^g  a  divisive  spirit  in  the  only  or- 
widespread  inequalities  to  which  teach-  ganization  that  exists  for  the  protec- 
ers  have  fallen  heir.  Is  there  any  ij^n  of  all  New  Jersey  teachers, 
teacher  who  would  attempt  to  justify 

the  disparities  in  the  reimbursement  United  Teachers  Are  Needed 

of  teachers  who  possess  equal  prepara-  Professionally  contented,  courageous, 
tion,  equal  experience,  equal  abilities,  .  efficient,  and  united  teachers  are  needed 
and  equal  responsibilities?  Is  there  a  jp  New  Jersey.  It  seems  reasonable 
•acher  who  would  attempt  to  defend  p,  request  that  the  professional  hitch- 
justice  of  the  salaries  received  bv  hikers  among  the  teachers  cease  their 
tne  lowest  paid  members  of  his  pro-  disintegrating  whispers  and  unfounded 
fession  allegations.  It  seems  logical  to  expect 

While  such  injustices  affect  the  well-  all  teachers  to  bolster  the  efforts  of 
being  and  the  vitality  of  the  teaching  their  duly-elected  representatives  and 
profession,  why  cannot  teachers  present  of  the  professionally-trained  personnel 
a  united  front?  that  execute  their  mandates. 

„  ...  .  .  Those  who  are  fighting  the  teachers’ 

Rumors  Are  Unfounded 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  De-  titled  to  the  moral  and  financial  sup- 
cember  issue  of  the  Review  shows  port  of  every  teacher.  When  the  teach- 
oiily  ten  superintendents  and  super-  ers  of  New  Jersey  can  boast  of  an 
vising  principals  among  the  78  mem-  Association  enlisting  the  united  efforts 
bers  of  the  Executive  Committee  and  of  every  teacher  in  the  State — which 
the  Delegate  Assembly,  rumors  per-  means  100  per  cent  membership^ — the 
sist  that  the  Association  is  run  by  and  professional  hitch-hiker  will  vanish,  and 
for  the  administrators.  Does  the  past  with  him  will  depart  the  divisive  prac- 
record  of  the  Association,  which  has  tices  that  whittle  away  the  Associa- 
brought  to  the  teachers  of  New  Jersey  tion’s  strength. 


Where  else  within  con¬ 
venient  reach  will  you  find 
so  many  miles  of  forested 
hills . . .  such  well-stocked 
streams  and  lakes . . .  such 
a  variety  of  accommoda¬ 
tions  ? 

If  our  part  in  the  war  effort 
may  not  provide  for  much 
time-off  for  yourself. .  .but 
you  may  provide  a  health¬ 
building  sojourn  in  the  cool 
resort  country  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania.  You  may  swim  in 
crystal-clear  mountain 
lakes,  canoe  or  fish  on  the 
streams  and  rivers  which 
wander  through  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  hills. . .golf,  play 
tennis,  spend  days  in  the 
saddle  ...  or  just  relax. 

If  you  love  the  real  out¬ 
door  life  . . .  you  can  pitch  a 
tent  or  rent  a  cabin  in  a 
State  Forest.  Or  at  the 
other  end  of  the  scale  .  .  . 
you  may  prefer  the  comfort 
of  any  one  of  the  many 
hotels  close  to  the  famous 
scenic  and  historic  attrac¬ 
tions  of  Pennsylvania. 


PPASYIVMIA 

^TTU /yMiam 


Whpti  teachers  ran  hoast  » 
every  teacher  in  the  Stale 


’  an  Association  which  enrolls 
divisive  practices  will  vanish. 


PMmyhrania  OtportaMirt  •!  Comm«rt« 


Cumberland  County 
Meets  With  Industry 

Sixty  persons  attended  the  second 
('umherland  County  Education-Indus¬ 
try  (Conference  in  Vineland  on  March 
8  under  the  co-chairmanship  of  I>aw- 
rence  M.  Kimball,  president  of  the 
Vineland  (Chamber  of  Commerce,  and 
G.  Edward  McComsey,  superintendent 
of  Millville. 

Among  those  who  spoke  were  Mr. 
Kimball;  Dr.  Lawrence  R.  Winchell. 
county  superintendent  of  schools;  Ar¬ 
thur  Wrigley,  supervisor  of  trades  and 
industry  of  the  State  Department  of 
Education;  and  Charles  J.  Strahan, 
executive  secretary  of  the  N.J.E.A. 
The  round-table  conferences  were  led 
by  Howard  Campbell,  personnel  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Armstrong  Cork  Company 
a!  Millville;  Dr.  Joseph  C.  Lamb, 
Bridgeton  optometrist;  and  Gregg  M. 
Hibbs.  Bridgeton  superintendent  of 
schools. 

Highlighting  the  conferences  were 
these  statements: 

1.  Industry  plans  to  invest  capital 
in  new  ventures  to  increase  post¬ 
war  employment. 

2.  Industry  awaits  the  withdrawal 
of  government  control. 

3.  Schools  should  use  their  plants 
24  hours  every  day  for  free  de¬ 
velopment  of  hobbies. 

4.  Industry  will  take  every  military 
person  back,  often  to  better  jobs. 

5.  (Qualified  citizens  should  meet 
every  returning  soldier  and  ex¬ 
plain  plans  for  employment. 

6.  Education  should  step  up  pro¬ 
visions  to  make  every  man  self- 
supporting  in  the  shortest  pos¬ 
sible  time. 

In  answer  to  the  question,  “To  what 
extent  does  the  public  want  centralized 
federal  control  over  labor,  industry, 
and  education?”  the  members  of  the 
conference  voted  “none  whatever”. 

The  April  conference  will  be  in  Mill¬ 
ville  on  April  19,  with  John  McCarthy, 
assistant  commissioner  of  Vocational 
Service,  giving  the  viewpoint  of  edu¬ 
cation. 


HONOR  ROLL 

Superintendents  : 

Please  send  the  names  of  those 
men  and  women  teachers  who  have 
entered  the  armed  services  since 
February  15,  1944,  to  the  New  Jer¬ 
sey  Educational  Review.  We  will 
want  their  names  included  on  the 
Honor  Roll. 


Surveying  English  Texts 


By  Marie  Housel  Latimer 
Hamilton  Township  High  School 


(iettinK  Ready  to  Read. 
Co.  1943.  $.44. 


E.  M.  Hale  & 


For  primary  grades.  Illustrated  book 
with  sufficient  drill  material  in  the  many 
new  developments  in  reading  readiness. 


Handbook  of  Writing  and  Speaking. 
Woolley,  Edwin  C.,  Scott,  Franklin 
W.  and  Tressler,  J.  C.  D.  C.  Heath. 
1944.  322  pages.  $1.28. 

For  secondary  schools  and  college 
freshmen. 


Your  English.  Carter,  Ray  C.  and 
Hunter,  Robert  V.  Little  Brown  A 
Co.  1943.  Book  I,  282  pages.  Book 
II,  386  pages. 


For  Junior  High.  Practical,  simple 
presentation  of  fundamentals,  each  unit 
supplied  with  exercises  for  three  group 
levels  of  mental  ability. 


Dr.  Crawford  Directs 
Visual  Aids  Conference 


My  Spelling  and  My  Workbook  Spelling. 
Yoakam,  Gerald  A.  and  Daw,  Seward 
E.  Ginn.  1943.  Text,  $.52;  Work¬ 
book,  $.32. 


For  Grades  2  through  8.  Work¬ 
books  identical  with  texts,  provided 
with  meaningful  units  and  adequate 
space  for  pupil  exercise. 


Natural  English.  John,  Mellie.  Rowe, 
Peterson  and  Co.  1943.  Book  I,  526 
pages.  Book  11,  591  pages. 

For  Junior  High  School  and  High 
School.  Well-motivated  activities  bas¬ 
ed  on  the  idea  that  grammar  is  a  tool. 


“Visual  Education  for  the  Schools 
of  Today  and  Tomorrow”  was  the 
theme  of  the  conference  held  on  Feb. 
23  in  New  York  by  the  Zone  H  De¬ 
partment  of  Visual  Instruction.  Dr. 
E.  Winifred  Crawford,  of  Montclair, 
presided. 

Among  the  speakers  were  A.  L 
Threlkeld,  Montclair,  superintendent 
of  schools;  Lieutenant  Lyle  Stewart, 
Audio-Visual  Training,  U.  S.  Navy; 
Floyde  E.  Brooker,  U.  S.  Office  of  Edu¬ 
cation;  L.  C.  Larson,  Office  of  War 
Information;  Julien  Bryan,  documen¬ 
tary  film  producer;  and  Lucile  Allard, 
president  of  Metropolitan  N,  Y.  De¬ 
partment  of  Visual  Instruction. 


For  Teachers  and  Administrators 


A  list  of  Association  members  seek¬ 
ing  new  positions  will  be  kept  in 
Association  Headquarters  for  the  in¬ 
formation  of  administrators  seeking 
teachers.  It  will  operate  only  as  a 


registration — not  a  placement  bureau 
— and  will  be  limited  to  N.J.E.A.  mem¬ 
bers.  Just  fill  in  the  data  below  and 
mail  to  New  Jersey  Education  Associa¬ 
tion,  Stacy-Trent  Hotel,  Trenton. 


Age 


Name .  . 

Marital  and  family  status  . 

B.  O.  Address  (home)  . . . 

Present  Employment — Name  of  School  . 

School  Distriii  Town  or  ('ity  . 

Present  type  of  position  .  . 

Tyj»e  of  work  desired . . .  . 

Present  salary  $ . . . Salary  required  for  change  of  position  $ . . 

Date  of  Filing . . . 

Educational  Training . . . . . . 


Teaching  Certificates.. 


Experience 
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In  The  Visual  Education  Field 

By  Marguerite  Kirk  and  Roberta  B.  Freund 


Audio-VisiuU  Mid  Other  Aids  to  Learning. 

National  Society  for  the  Study  of 
n  Education,  5835  Kimbark  Ave.,  Chi- 

I.  cago,  Illinois. 

This  pamphlet  discusses  the  organ- 

ization  and  equipment  needed  in  using 
motion  pictures,  slides,  hulletin  hoards, 
maps,  periodicals,  pamphlets,  and 
other  aids  to  learning.  Available  from 
the  Department  of  Library  and  Visual 
Aids,  Board  of  Education,  NewarL  10 
cents. 

8 

Q  Biological  and  Physical  Sciences  in 
Schools  of  Nursing.  Heidgerken,  Lor- 
*■  ptta.  Educational  Film  Library  As- 

>*  sociation,  Inc.,  45  Rockefeller  Plaza, 

New  York  20. 

’  This  list  gives  complete  bibliograjdiic 
information  and  critical  and  descrip- 
“  live  annotations.  A  Directory  of  Edu- 
*  rational  Film  Libraries  is  also  in- 
eluded. 

t 

Films  for  Classroom  Use;  Supplement. 
Teaching  Films  Custodians,  Inc.,  25 
West  43rd  St.,  New  York.  October, 

1942. 

’  Handbook  of  information  on  Elms 

»ielected  and  classified  by  the  advisory 
committee  on  the  use  of  motion  pic¬ 
tures  in  education.  A  list  of  new  sub¬ 
jects —  Spring  of  1943  —  is  also  in- 
,  eluded. 

) 

Film  Library.  New  York  University,  71 
Washington  Square  South,  New  York 
^  12. 

j  This  catalogue  of  selected  16mm. 

educational  motion  pictures  is  com¬ 
posed  of  a  classified  index  and  an  an¬ 
notated  alphabetical  index. 

Films  on  Housing.  Federal  Public  Hous¬ 
ing  Authority,  Washington,  D.  C.  June, 

1943. 

An  annotated  list  of  films  on  hous¬ 
ing  giving  source  and  description.  Most 
of  those  listed  may  be  borrowed;  a 
few  are  for  rent. 

Films  on  the  United  Nations.  United 
Nations  Information  Office,  610  Fifth 
Ave.,  New  York  20.  1943-44. 


Notify  the  Review! 

Teachers  in  some  districts  in 
the  State  will  receive  the  Re¬ 
view  at  their  home  addresses. 
Soon  every  teacher  will  receive 
the  Review  at  his  home  ad¬ 
dress.  The  staff  is  taking  great 
care  to  see  that  each  member 
receives  the  Review  regularly 
at  his  correct  address.  Kindly 
notify  the  Review  offices  at 
once  if  for  any  reason  you  do 
not  receive  your  copy. 


APRIL,  1944 


An  annotated,  illustrated  list  of  films 
arranged  by  country.  Sources  of  films 
are  given. 

IJst  of  United  States  War  Information 
Films.  Office  of  War  Information, 
Bureau  of  Motion  Pictures,  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C.  April,  1943. 

This  annotated  list  of  films,  put  out 
by  various  government  agencies,  in¬ 
cludes  complete  bibliographic  informa¬ 


tion  and  a  list  of  distributors  of  films 
for  each  agency. 

1,000  and  One:  The  Blue  Book  of  Non- 
Theatrical  Films.  Educational  Screen, 
Chicago,  Illinois.  1942-43. 

A  subject  list  of  over  5,000  films 
with  complete  data  on  subject,  form, 
number  of  reels,  price,  and  source. 

War  Films  for  War  Use.  Office  of  War 
Information,  Bureau  of  Motion  Pic¬ 
tures,  Washington  25,  D.  C.  February, 

1944. 

This  annotated  list  of  films  available 
from  OWl  lists  the  distributors  in  each 
state. 


WITH  HIS  GRIM 
DETERMINATION 

OUR  military  needs  are  far  from  satisfied.  The  Govern¬ 
ment  is  calling  on  every  man,  woman  and  child  to  create 
new  resources  by  fighting  waste  as  relentlessly  as  our  armed 
forces  fight  the  enemy.  Here  is  the  program  to  follow:  1  — 
Buy  only  what  you  need.  2— Salvage  what  you  don’t  use. 
3— Share  what  you  have.  4— Buy  War  Bonds. 

Educators  can  give  added  help  by  urging  their  pupils  to 
make  a  daily  habit  saving  and  salvaging  in  every  possible  way 
—to  be  less  wasteful  of  food,  more  careful  in  their  use  of 
water,  electricity  and  the  telephone— to  make  their  shoes  and 
clothing  last  longer— and  to  help  their  families  save  waste 
fats,  tin  cans,  waste  paper,  iron  and  steel  scrap. 


e/fnieikmi  Seafi/tff  fbmpam/ 

G«an0  RARIOS,  MICHIGAN 

I.KAIIKK  I A  PI  HLI4' 

Monufoc*jr*rt  of  Th«olr*,  School,  Chgtch,  Tronspotfahon  ond  Stodiym 

Bronch  OffiCRt  O'^d  D«sHibulor»  >n  Prmcipol  C*t>os 
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Ballad  of  Delinquent  Youth 

We  Give  Them  a  T€usk^  hut  Refuse  Them  Our  Confidence 


By  Ralph  D.  Jarvis 
Ocean  City  High  School 


Come,  pedagogs,  both  old  and  new. 
Give  ear  unto  the  song. 

Of  one  who  from  his  birth  to  age 
Could  tell  nor  right  from  wrong! 

Now  some  there  are  who  think  they 
know — 

And  tell  the  world  about  it. 

Of  all  the  fads  that  come  and  go. 
They  read  a  bit — and  spout  it. 

Yes,  they  pretend,  world  without  end, 
A  voice  authoritative. 

Nor  hesitate  to  expatiate 
To  foreigner  and  native. 

On  this  or  that  pet  theory. 

That  holds  them  for  the  minute. 
Until  at  last  they  realize 
There’s  really  nothing  in  it. 

“Stop  thief!”  they  cry,  and  off  they  go 
To  overtake  the  sinner. 

But  soon — the  public’s  interest  waned; 
They  come  back  home — to  dinner. 

Currently  their  hue  and  cry 
Is  “Alas,  and  woe  to  tell. 

We  greatly  fear  our  children  dear 
Are  going  straight  to  hell!” 

Why  not,  O,  Pure,  who  know  the  cure. 
Give  over  all  this  fuss! 

Don’t  you  recall,  when  we  were  small. 
The  same  was  said  of  us? 

And,  if  you  please,  for  centuries 
F or  each  new-born  generation. 

Those  deadly  bores,  its  progenitors. 
Have  predicted  but  damnation. 


Damnation  for  the  little  faults 

Which  our  weak  flesh  is  heir  to — 
Sins  which  we  oldsters  might  commit 
Were  we  not  too  old  to  care  to! 

And  not  for  long,  “Wein,  Weib, 
Gesang,” 

The  youngsters  will  delight  in; 
Soon  they  must  off  to  win  a  war. 

That  we’re  too  old  to  fight  in! 

W ho  then  can  think  of  “juve  deling” 
When  on  shoulders  adolescent, 

W  e’ve  shoved  the  task  of  cleaning  up 
A  world  we’ve  made  putrescent? 


UNIVERSITY  OF 

ERMONT 

Summer  Seuiun — July  10-Ansukl  |g. 
Oraduate  and  undergraduate  study. 
Courses  (or  superintendents,  prin¬ 
cipals,  and  teachers.  Art,  music, 
home  economics,  commercial  sub¬ 
jects,  nursing,  science.  Demonsi  ra¬ 
tion  schools. 

Accelerated  Program — Jane  13-Sea- 
tember  36.  Pull  semester's  under¬ 
graduate  work  in  Education.  Engi- 
^  neering.  Liberal  Arts,  Nurs- 
ing.  Premedical  subjects 
Freshmen  may  enter  June 
12.  write— 

Director,  Summer  Session 
Burlington,  Vermont 


LISTEN! 

Speaking  of  Schools  .  .  .  EVERY 
FRIDAY  NIGHT  AT  9:05  .  .  .  . 
STATION  WAAT,  NEWARK  .  .  . 
970  on  Your  Dial 
Presented  by  the 

New  Jersey  Education  Assn. 

200  Stacy-Trent  Hotel  Trenton  8,  N.  J. 


UNIVERSITY  OF  MAINE 

siiHMEU  mm 

FOR  TEACHERS  AND 
SCHOOL  ADMINISTRATORS 

Jl'LY  5-Al)GI!ST  II 

★ 

WORKSHOP  FOR 
ELEMENTARY  TEACHERS 
AND  POST-SESSION 

AlTGl'ST  I4-SEPTEMBER  I 

if 

For  information  or  Bulletin,  write 
Dr,  ROY  M.  PETERSON,  Director 
ORONO,  MAINE 


For  Elementary  English  and  Social  Studies 


English 


in 


Our 

Growing 


SUMMER  SESSIONS 

jor  Teachers 

THIRTY.FOURTH  YEAR 
Begins  Monday,  June  36th 
Qotes  Friday,  August  4th 
Tem^  Uaiyersity  preseoM  a  complete 
selection  of  graduate  and  undergraduate 
courses  in  its  34th  Summer  Session  for 
teachers,  school  principals  and  superin¬ 
tendents.  If  yon  require  credits  for  certi- 
bcation,  or  tf  yon  are  a  candidate  for  a 
degree,  yoo  will  find  that  the  Temple  Sum¬ 
mer  Sesaioo  is  ideally  suited  to  your  needs. 
The  regubr  Uaiyersity  facilities  are  avail¬ 
able,  and  in  addition  to  its  educational 
advanuges,  the  University — and  the  city 
of  Philadelphia  and  environs — offer  many 
cultural  recreational  opportunities.  You’U 
•niv  tpemdmt  «  Srnmmtr  m  PbiUtdetphU! 


TEMPLE 

UNIVERSITY 

PbOstMpkU 


WKfTE  Jer  ilbwtrmud  hetkiti  which  dc- 
tcrihts  Ac  maty  sdeenuges  of  At  Temple 
Smma^  SeoMn  Ai  Idrtjs  Ofhee  of 


Ae  Regutrer, 


Awemae,  PhtUdelphU,  Ps. 


end  Momtgemery 


World 


Action 

Bardwell,  Falk.  Tressler, 
Shelmadine 

A  unified  teaching  program  in  gram¬ 
mar  and  composition  for  Grades  3  to 
8.  with  a  definite  plan  of  development, 
is  offered  in  English  in  Action.  In 
times  of  war  and  peace  alike,  English 
in  Action  trains  pupils  in  the  basic 
language  skills.  Flexible  organization, 
rich  content,  and  lively  style,  combined 
with  an  unusually  full  and  practical 
activities  program,  make  this  an  out¬ 
standingly  successful  series  in  class¬ 
rooms  all  over  the  country.  Three- 
and  Six-Book  Editions.  Practice  Books. 
Answer  Books.  Teachers  Manuals. 


Lucy  Sprague  Mitchell 
and  Others 

.Answers  the  current  need  for  a  sound, 
authoritative  social  studies  program 
built  on  the  child’s  relation  to  his 
world.  Contains  realistic  stories  based 
on  familiar  situations,  giving  children 
a  growing  understanding  of  significant 
social  concepts,  and  of  the  interrelation 
of  culture  and  earth  forces.  Organiza¬ 
tion  of  the  books  around  themes,  varied 
language  patterns,  vocabulary  control, 
and  charming  illustrations  make  for 
ease  and  enjoyment  in  reading.  Book 
I,  FARM  AND  CITY;  Book  II,  ANI¬ 
MALS,  PLANTS  AND  MACHINES, 
published.  Book  IIL  OUR  COUNTRY, 
in  press.  Other  books  and  teachers 
guides  in  preparation. 


D.  C.  HEATH  AND  COMPANY 

180  Varick  Street,  New  Yurk  I  I 
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For  Commercial  Students 

Hy  David  F.  Shapiro, 

Bridgeton 


Graphic  TranHcription.  Berlin,  Nunes, 
Fromberg.  Gregg  Publishing  Co., 
N.  Y, 

This  text  of  80  assignments  or  “les¬ 
sons”  is  graphic  in  the  broad  sense 
of  the  word  and,  also,  is  made  literally 
graphic  by  some  eighty  original  pen 
sketches  that  greatly  enliven  advanced 
shorthand  and  transcription  study. 

Practical  Bookkeeping.  Freeman,  Good- 
fellow,  Hanna.  Gregg  Publishing 
Company,  N.  Y. 

When  we  discover  a  bookkeeping 
text  that  gives  “more  of  the  kind  of 
training  really  needed  to  more  of  those 
who  really  need  it”,  that  should  l>e 
news.  Here  is  a  vocational  text  that 
emphasizes  a  wide  variety  of  the  com¬ 
mon,  practical  recording  activities, 
rather  than  the  more  theoretical  and 
specialized  activities,  for  the  account¬ 
ant. 

Rational  Dictation  Studies.  McNamara 
and  Baten.  Gregg  Publishing  Co., 
N.  Y. 

In  this  hook  w'e  find  an  advanced 
shorthand  text  that  is  different.  Per¬ 
haps  the  most  noticeable  feature  is  the 


generous  margin  on  each  jmge  filled 
with  shorthand  outlines  for  those 
words  of  the  dictation  that  may  prove 
(liiricult  for  the  student. 

Practical  Handbook  of  Spanish  Com¬ 
mercial  Correspondence.  Wickham, 
Campa,  and  Sanchez.  Gregg  Publish¬ 
ing  Co.  $1.48. 

This  handbook  of  124  pages,  in¬ 
tended  for  use  in  courses  in  high- 
school  commercial  departments,  has 
l)een  planned  for  those  students  who 
already  have  a  workable  knowledge 
of  Spanish. 

Secretarial  Office  Practice.  (Third  edi¬ 
tion.)  Loso,  Agnew.  Gregg  Publish¬ 
ing  Co. 

Designed  exclusively  for  high  school 
use,  is  written  on  that  level  and  is  de¬ 
signed  to  fit  into  the  classroom  organ¬ 
ization  of  a  high  school  program. 

Because  of  the  fact  that  such  sub¬ 
jects  as  typewriting,  shorthand,  book¬ 
keeping,  and  business  arithmetic  are 
taught  as  isolated  subjects,  one  final, 
integrated  course  is  needed  in  the  se¬ 
nior  year  to  prepare  students  for  ofiice 
work. 


Public  Relations  Program 
Features  Weekly  Broadcasts 

One  facet  of  the  Public  Relations 
program  of  the  N.J.E.A.,  the  weekly 
broadcasts  under  the  title  “Speaking 
of  Schools,”  is  winning  a  wider  audi¬ 
ence  w  ith  every  performance.  The  pro¬ 
grams  emanate  from  Station  WAAT, 
.Newark,  970  on  your  dial. 

Robert  B.  Macdougall,  of  Trenton 
State  Teachers  College,  writes  the 
script,  contacts  the  talent,  and  ar¬ 
ranges  the  program.  The  various  roles 
are  filled  by  guest  teachers  and  pupils, 
with  the  exception  of  the  schoolmaster, 
w  ho  acts  on  every  program  as  the 
master  of  ceremonies. 

“Speaking  of  Schools”  goes  on  the 
air  every  Friday,  from  9:05  to  9:20 
P.  M.  Woven  into  the  fabric  of  the 
s<Tipt  are  news  stories  about  school 
happenings,  feature  stories  pertaining 
lo  pupils  and  teachers,  music,  and  ma¬ 
jor  events  in  state  and  national  educa¬ 
tional  fields. 

Dr.  Frederick  Hipp,  Public  Relations 
Director  of  the  N.J.E.A.,  praises  the 
plan  followed  in  some  schools  of  send¬ 
ing  notices  of  the  broadcasts  to  par¬ 
ents  by  means  of  pupils. 

Trenton  is  60  miles  from  New  York 
and  30  miles  from  Philadelphia,  the 
first  and  third  largest  cities  in  the 
United  States. 


HOW  MANY?  HOW  MUCH? 
LET'S  FIND  OUT 


for  Grade  2 


Complete  the 

IROQUOIS  NEW  STANDARD  ARITHMETIC  SERIES 

for  Grades  1-8 


By  DeGroat,  Young,  and  Patton 


In  the  first  year  of  their  publication,  these  two  books  have  met  with  nation-wide 
success.  Four  editions  have  already  been  printed  and  we  will  soon  go  to  press  with 
the  fifth  edition.  Such  a  record  has  seldom  been  equalled. 


This  very  successful  series  of  arithmetics  is  distinguished  for  its — 

Simplicity  of  Presentation 

Scientific  Drill  on  the  Basic  Number  Combinations 

Step-by-Step  Development  of  All  Processes  for  Each  Grade 

Selection  of  Materials  from  Life  Situations 

Emphasis  on  Meaning  and  Reasoning 

Complete  Program  of  Cumulative  Tests  and  Reviews 


The  percentage  of  failures  is  remarkably  low  wherever  the  IROQUOIS  NEW 
STANDARD  ARITHMETICS  are  used!  The  series  is  now  in  use,  in  whole  or 
in  part,  in  over  6,000  schools. 


IROQUOIS  PUBLISHING  COMPANY,  INC 

Home  Office:  Syracuse,  New  York 


APRIL 


L 


L,  1944 
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FOOLSCAP 


By  Donald  Klopp 
Red  Bank 


Long  Term  I.iOss 

O  woe  was  the  flight  of  Old  Lifer  MacMorse 
Who  'scaped  from  the  pen  on  the  head  warden’s  horse. 
The  income  tax  nailed  him. 

In  March  they  re-jailed  him 
And  labeled  hL<t  cell  “withheld  at  the  source.” 


Dial  Department 

Everybody’s  raving  about  the  new  radio  star,  Dun- 
ninger,  master  mind  reader.  The  man  gets  rich  doing 
what  ye  quiet  school  marms  have  been  doing  for  gen¬ 
erations.  They  not  only  have  to  read  minds  every  day; 
they  actually  have  to  find  ’em  first! 

One  of  our  teachers  is  a  Dunninger  disciple.  Since 
he’s  used  the  Dunninger  technique  his  pupils  have  raised 
their  marks  27  per  cent. 

“The  examination  question,’’  he  says,  “is  7n  what 
battle  did  Andrew  Jackson  defeat  the  British?’  Each 
of  you  think  of  the  answer.’’ 

He  looks  keenly  in  each  pupil's  mind,  and  jots  down 
his  mark. 

A  lesser  advantage  is  that  he  doesn’t  have  to  mark 


LInpoetic  Justice 

We  clip  the  books  and  magazines. 

We  reconstruct  les  guillotines. 

We  social  dance  to  boxes  juke. 

We  ladle  praise  and  not  rebuke — 

I'm  a  progressive! 

There  are  no  failures  in  our  school — 

It  works  both  ways:  dear  Golden  Rule. 

We  act  and  sing  and  play  and  waltz 

And  what’s  not  true  (-|-)  we  guess  is  false  ( — ). 

I'm  a  progressive! 

Objectives  all  are  pupil-planned; 

What  we  can’t  write  we  sketch  in  sand. 

We  learn  with  speed  since  we  have  set 
Aside  that  dog-gone  alphabet. 

I'm  a  progressive! 

From  home  we’ve  carried  igloos,  tents. 

Yea,  stamps  and  seeds  and  Indian  cents. 

We  carry  snakes,  toads,  dormant  hives; 

Why,  gee!  we’re  even  carrying  knives. 

I'm  a  progressive! 

I  learned  this  art  a  decade  past: 

The  War  and  I  have  progressed  fast. 

When  e’er  I  slowed  or  felt  I’d  tired. 

Me  mind  would  vision  me  retired — 

But  now — oh  no! — I'm  fired! 

•  •  • 

Definition  of  a  Progressive  Teacher:  All  those 
who  taught  ’em  before  we  got  'em. 


Tree  and  Me 

1  wish  that  I  could  sometimes  be  ' 

As  calm  and  placid  as  a  tree. 

A  tree  who’s  sweetly  unconcerned 
About  how  much  each  child  has  learned ; 

Who  never  frets  when  marks  are  due 
With  lists  of  names  and  each  I.  Q. 

Who  never  heard  of  “special  help” 

For  lazy  boy  and  graceless  whelp; 

Who  doesn’t  have  to  forego  all  capers 
To  settle  down  and  mark  those  papers. 

Teachers  become  tired  fools  like  me — 

1  wish  to  God  I’d  been  a  tree. 

Contributed  by  E.  D.  Gilkerson,  Long  Branch. 
Reprinted  from  English  Leaflet 


Must  Make  a  Memo: 

1.  To  DO  SOMETHING  ABOUT  MY  LOW  HOMEROOM 
ATTENDANCE  RECORDS.  1'he  last  time  I  sent  the  average 
to  the  office,  it  was  relayed  by  mistake  to  the  janitor’s 
bailiwick.  He  thought  it  was  a  complaint  about  a  low 
temperature  reading  in  my  room.  The  heat’s  on  now, 
all  right.  .  .  .  Thus  is  proved  the  adage  that  “absence 
makes  a  teacher’s  heart  grow  warmer.”  My  research 
staff  tells  me  that  the  adage  is  really  a  discredited  French 
saying,  “Absinthe  makes  the  heart  grow  fonder — of  some¬ 
body  else.” 

2.  To  GET  A  NEW  PRACTICE  TEACHER.  The  last  one 
opened  her  first  lesson  with  “Today  we  will  consider  .  . .” 
when  in  rushed  a  strange  superintendent  waving  a  drip¬ 
ping  document  and  puffing,  “Would  you  consider  sixteen 
hundred,  Miss-er-?”  Thus  ended  her  first  lesson,  in 
supplv  and  demand. 

•  »  • 

End  Papers 

“The  world  is  going  to  the  dogs  and  the  schools  have 
failed  their  opportunity.” — Taxpayer. 

Funny  how  many  persons  you  see  reading  solid  tomes 
like  The  Robe,  The  Apostle,  Behold  the  Man — all  first-class 
religious  stories. 

And  the  doughboys  seem  to  be  doing  all  right  with 
their  G.  I.  Testaments,  too. 


We  shed  the  fraternal  bitter  tear  for  Miss  .Schmaltz, 
Room  39,  who  ponders  her  recent  monthly  raise  of  S20. 
Her  withholding  tax  now  comes  to  exactly  $20.66.  Time 
marches  on! 


Last  Words  Department 

“If  I  can  hold  out  till  June,  I’m  going  to  take  a  little  trip 
and  do  what  the  ads  say.” 

Do  you  mean  it?  Drink  Canada  Dry? 
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ASSOCIATION  OF 


ALL  UNITED  FOR  VICTORY 


The  railroads  are  being  called  other  vital  traffic  to  be  carried 

upon  to  do  the  biggest  transpor-  that  a  loaded  freight  train  must 

tation  job  in  all  history  —  twice  he  started  off  on  its  run  every 

as  big  as  in  the  first  World  War  —  four  seconds. 

•nd  «m  growing. 

You  can  help  do  this  job.  Rail-  maintain  tracks  and  signals,  to 

roads  must  have  more  workers  repair  cars  and  engines,  to  man 

—  keen,  alert  people  to  do  real,  offices  and  stations,  to  operate 

responsible,  vital  war  work.  yards. 

When  you  take  one  of  these  jobs  Every  job  has  a  direct  bearing  on 

you  will  really  he  serving  the  winning  the  war.  You  work  for 

armed  forces.  For  the  great  bulk  quicker  victory  when  you  work 

of  everything  the  Army  and  Navy  railroads. 

use  moves  by  rail.  .  ,  -i  i  /c 

■'  Ask  any  railroad  omcc  or  agent 

—any  office  of  the  Railroad 

Retirement  Board  —  or 

the  United  States 

Employment 

And  there’s  so  much  of  that  and  Service. 


You  will  be  helping  keep  the 
food  and  fighting  equipment 
flowing  to  the  battle  fronts. 


\ 


I 


i 


i 

i 
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THANKS 


THE  BOYS’  AND  GIRLS’  ENCYCLOPAEDIA 

Educators  are  grateful  for  the  help  they  and  their  students 
are  receiving  from  Britannica  Junior.  Everything  about  it 
is  designed  by  experts  for  the  exclusive  use  of  children  of 
elementary  and  junior  high  school  age . . .  sentence  structure, 
vocabulary,  mental  level,  pictures.  Britannica  Junior  is 
intentionally  and  completely  for  boys  and  girls. 

3600  main  articles.  20,000  index  entries.  More  than  50,000 
references.  5000  illustrations.  Durable,  washable  binding. 
Less  in  cost  than  other  juvenile  encyclopaedias.  Edited  by 
the  Editor-in*Chief  of  world-famous  Encyclopaedia  Britannica  and  his  staff. 
Marvelous  Atlas  section  in  full  color.  More  than  50  suggested  units  in  the 
unique  Study  Guide  Volume. 


•  20  separately  printed  Units  of  Study  go  with  each 
set.  They  are  keyed  to  the  articles  in  Britannica 
Jumor  and  were  created  only  after  long  study  by 
experts  in  elementary  school  curriculum  building. 


TIE  ANEIICtI  IIBtM  . 


iMMonurt ;  ’ 

u 


THE  READY  REFERENCE  YOLIJNE  RRITANNICA  BOOK  OF  THE  YEAR 


*  Volume  1  of  Britannica  Junior  is  the 
Ready  Reference  Volume,  a  one-book  ency¬ 
clopaedia  in  itself.  It  contains  20,000  short 
articles  and  50,000  references  to  material 
in  the  other  11  volumes  of  the  set.  You 
will  find  what  you  want  and  youTl  find  it 
quickly.  An  innovation  in  children's  ref¬ 
erence  books  and  exceedingly  popular  with 
young  students. 


*  A  million-word,  832-page,  profusely  il¬ 
lustrated,  single-volume  encyclopaedia  of 
current  events  brought  out  each  year  by 
Britannica  with  the  aid  of  500  expert 
contributors.  With  each  set  of  Britannica 
Junior  goes  a  sheet  of  10  price-discount 
Year  Book  purchase  coupons  good  for  the 
next  10  years.  A  must  in  all  schools  and 
libraries. 


FOR  PRICES  AND  TERMS  OF  THE  ABOVE  COMBINATION  OFFER,  WRITE 

Educational  Department 

ENCYCLOPAEDIA  BRITANNICA,  Inc. 

20  North  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago  6,  Illinois 


